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LAW CASE. jare in his opinion lawful, it is to be transmitted to the 

ati Supreme Court, with his certificate thereon endorsed. 

SUPREME COURT. If the Supreme Court concur with the Attorney Gene- 


ral as to the lawfulness of the objects, articles and con- 
ditions, the instrument, with a certificate of the court 
thereon endorsed, testifying their opinion, is directed 
to be transmitted to the governor; who then only is to 
transmit the same to the roll’s office, requiring it to be 
there enrolled; and upon the enrollment thereof, the 
persons associated according to the objects, articles and 
conditions set forth in the instrumént, become a body 
politic in law and fact,to have continuance by the name, 
style and title in such instrument provided and declared. 


The case of the First Baptist Church was argued be- 
fore the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in March, 1828, 
when one seat was vacant, and the four judges were 
equally divided in opinion. ‘The cause again came be- 
fore the court at their late term. It was an application 
by the minority of the church, amounting to about 59, 
for acharter, assuming the name of the mother church. 
Against the assumption of this name, the majority, 
amounting to about 430, remonstrated. It appeared in 
the course of the evidence, that the annual income of 3 t nt prov ye ee 
the church amounted to 3,300 dollars, or thereabouts. It is admitted that the association in question is for a 
The subject was discussed, with great learning and religious purpose. ‘The preliminary steps necessary to 
ability by the counsel, who exhausted research into the | 9btain a charter have been taken, for an instrument in 
ecclesiastical and judicial subjects Connected with the | Writing, specifying the objects, articles and conditions, 
enquity. After the argument, the Chief Justice ob- and name, style or title of the association, was exhibit- 
served that the opinions of the senior members of the | ¢4 to the Attorney General, who has duly certified that 
court continued unchanged, and of course are equally | in his opinion the objects, articles and conditions therein 
divided; and that it only remained for Judge Smith to | S¢t forth and contained, are lawful. In this opinion the 


deliver his opinion—who then pronounced the follow- | Supreme Court have concurred, and have endorsed 
ing opinion. their certificate on the instrument; but the enrollment 


required by the act has not been made. 
It appears that for more than eighty-five years, a re- 
ligious congregation has existed in the city of Philadel- 


JUDGE SMITH’S OPINION. 

On the 15th day of December, 1827, a motion was 
made in this court for a rule to show cause, why the , : ; 
certificate of the Judges of the Supreme Court, on the | Phia, called at first the Baptist Church of Philadelphia, 
application of Levi Garrett, John M‘Leod, and others, | 4nd then, in the year 1802, about sixty-six years after 
to acharter; as the First Baptist Church of Philadel- | the establishment of this church, it was called the First 
phia, should not be vacated. The case has been twice | Baptist Church. The association whose charter is now 
argued, and the last argument has taken a very wide | before us, were formerly members of the First Baptist 
range indeed: and although I most readily acknowledge | Church, from which they have separated. They now 
the ability with which the case has been argued, on the | Worship at the Academy in Fourth street, and call them- 
part of the applicants, as well as on the part of those | S¢lves also the First Baptist Church of Philadel- 
who oppose the granting of the charter, I must beg#ee-}Phia. It is certainly not surprising that in so flourishing 
mitted to say, that in my opinion it was not necesbars aqgB country, and with so rapidly increasing a population, 
travel over so much ground in order to arrive aus embers of one church should separate and form dis- 
rect decision of the case, for the real merits of th @nct congregations. This has frequently happened in 
tion lie within a very narrow compass. It is trul the counties of this state, as well as this city; the right to 
learned counsel for the applicants stated, a quest f, separate is not denied to the applicants in the present 
law; which admits of an easy solution, if we do not lose | ©4Se, and is indeed indisputable. 
sight of the real question. True, it is animportant one;| The question then is, whether, under these eircum- 
and as such, I have approached and considered it, with | stances, the certificate of this court, testifying their 
all the attention in my power, and at length formed an | 9pinion of the lawfulness of the objects, articles and 
epinion to the best of my understanding. conditions, set forth in this instrument, should be revok- 

The reasons for my opinion, satisfactory at least to |¢d? Before I proceed further in the consideration of 
my mind, and which I trust I can hereafter, if necessary, | this subject, let me remark, that in regard to the busi- 
repeat, repose upon, and be responsible for, 1 will now | €ss of charters, the Act of Assembly requires that the 
proceed to state. Supreme Court should give their opinion, whether the 


The certificate was granted, in pursuance of the di- | objects, articles and conditions set forth in the instru- 
rections of an act of the General Assembly, passed on | Ment of association be lawful, and that is all. And that 
the 6th day of April, 1791, entitled “an act to confer | we are confined to this, is, I think, evident from what 
on certain associations of the citizens of this common.- | fell from the late chief justice, in 6th Sergeant and 
wealth, the powers and immunities of corporations, or | Rawle, 505, not particularly cited in the argument. 
bodies politic in law.” By this actit is made lawful for | There, in the case of St. Mary’s church, the justly ve- 
any number of persons, citizens of this commonwealth, | nerated chief justice remarked that, “in this business 
and who are associated, or mean to associate, for any | of charters, the court acts under the grant of an extraor- 
religious purpose, and who may be desirous of enjoying dinary power, of a special nature, and confined to the 
the powers and immunities of a body politic in law, to | cases described in the act of assembly.” 1 admit that 
prepare an instrument in writing, in which the objects, the authority vested in the Supreme Court by the above 
articles, conditions and name, style or title of the associa- | mentioned act is important; or in the language of the 
tion, must be specified, and exhibit the same to the | able andingenious counsel who concluded the argument, 
attorney general, who is to peruse and examine it; and | “a vast power;” but it cannot be said to be a dangerous 
if, on examination, the objects, articles and conditions, | authority, restricted as it is, to associations for literary, 

Vou. HI, 29 charitable, and religious purposes. 
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The reason for establishing the mode of creating cor- | 
porations prescribed in this act, are stated in the pream- | 
ble; and it cannot be doubted that the benefits antici- | 
pated by the legislature, bave been realized in the ope- | 
ration of the law; but if it were otherwise, the power | 
to remedy the evil is not lodged in this court. The 
alarm, however, which has been often expressed by 
some of our wisest and best men, in regard to the mul- | 
tiplication of corporations, and charter privileges, can- 
pot extend to the increase of such associations as are 
contemplated in the act of 1791, the objects of which 
are essentially beneficial. 

The members of the original or old Baptist church, 
in whose behalf this rule has been granted, object tothe 
charter on account of the small number of those who 
have associated together. But this objection cannot be 
sustained. The act of Assembly does not require a 
thousand, a hundred, or fifty; or any particular number. 
The privilege is extended by the act to any number: 
and the answer to this objection is, that a number of 
persons, according to the act, demand that the Supreme 
Court should comply with the requisitions of this law. 

A more plausible objection is this: The old church, 
denies the right of the applicants to the name, style or 
title of the ‘‘First Baptist Church of Philadelphia.”-— 
**Upon consideration it does, however, appear to me, 
that there is more of feeling than of sound reason in this 
objection. What real inconvenience can the original 
church sustain? Surely it cannot be pretended that the 
history of the congregation can be blotted out, or con- 
founded by this assumption of a name on the part of the 
association. Can the original church suffer any detri- 
ment in its rights of whatever description by reason of 
this assumption? unquestionably not. Can it effect the 
identity of the original congregation, or endanger their 
property’? ‘The third section of the 7th article of our 
excellent constitution protects them cffectually when it 
declares that the rights, privileges, immunities, and es- 
tates of religious societies shall remain: and hence I 
conclude, these to them invaluable rights, as well as 
their estates, cannot be taken away by any name in a 
charter, such asthe one before us. Besides it is not 
found in the transactions of society, that identity of 


names produces any confusion of right, nor can it be se- | 


riously apprehended in this case, that the association 
would in consequence of the corporate name.of **The 
first Baptist Church of Philadelphia” lay claim to any 
thing which belongs to the old congregation. But if 
they should, we cannot now decide on it for the act of 
assembly does not contemplate, that this court should in 
this way, decide claims or contested facts. We have no 
authority to do so in this stage of the business; they 
must be tried and decided like all other facts by Jury. 
Let me here observe that their friend and brother did 
really place this case in a strong and striking view be- 
fore the opponents of this charter—What said he to 
them, on the 28th of March, 1827, isthe point in dispute? 
Is itthe name’ ‘Let them have it, and do you take it 
too, or take another. I would not care a fraction about it. 
Do they want your funds? ‘This is a legal question,and 
may be brought before a legal tribunal by yourselves or 
them, as the case may be, or you may Ict them keep 
it if they have got it, and do without it. Neither the 
name, nor the money have any thing to do with the sal- 
vation of your souls or the souls of your neighbors. In 
the mean time, while the controversy is going on, Satan 
will rejoice, religion will decline, and souls will be lost. 
Were it in my power, I would as soon as possible stay 
all proceedings, and quietly go on to save as many sin- 
ners as I could, and make my people as good as possi- 
ble. If you do this,God willheip you with or without the 
money or thename. If he do not, neither the one or the 
other, will do you any good.”” = Asachristian, 1 must 
say, I could have wished the advice here given, by a 
good and pious minister of the gospel, had been follow- 
ed; if it had, we would not have been engageda whole 
week, in hearing a controversy so painful to many, and 
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| after all, perhaps satisfactory to very few. ‘This epistle 
| of their Rev. Brother Wayland, let me observe, contains 


sound legal doctrine, and it breathes the true spirit of 
the christian religion, and, I regret, that the precepts 
which it endeavors to inculcate, were not followed in 
1827, when it was written; nay, I regret that in 1825, 
the gentlemen composing the majority of the church, 
did not pursue in regard to their brethren the minority, 
a similar course of conduct, perhaps it would have been 
infinitely better if they had done so, instead of which 
we find them in 1825, deposing their christian brethren 
from office, soon after,suspending them from the church 
privileges, and finally expelling them from the church 
and its rights altogether; and indeed but yesterday, we 
were told, within their hearing, that they deserved all 
this, because they were mere devils. Such conduct, to 
say the least of it, from christian brethren, towards 
brethren of the same church, is not calculated to bring 
about a christian reconciliation or to save the souls of 
sinners, at least not in my opinion. But in relation to 
this opinion, the sole question is, can this court pro- 
nounce the name, style and title of the first Baptist 
Church of Philadelphia, set forth in the instrument, to 
be unlawful? for if lawful, the court are required to cer- 
tify their opinion to that effect. The association have a 
right to choose a name for themselves, and there is noth- 
ing in the adoption of a name, which is borne by anoth- 
er, which infracts any known law. It neither deprives 
the other of his name nor of any thing else. I am there- 


| fore of opinion, that this objection is without foundation. 


At the close of the argument a point was made not 
mentioned before, that the 5th article in the charter was 
not lawful, nay, that it is palpably, flagrantly and fright- 
fully unlawful, and I believe, it was even said it would 
establish a papacy inthis state. If I really thought so, 


| 1 would be the last man to sanction such a charter, but 


it does not do so—Jet me approach this frightful mon- 


| ster and see whatitis. A copy of the Sth article of the 


, charter is as follows:—“The secular affairs of said cor- 


| poration shall devolve upon & be managed by deacons, 


| John M‘l.eod, &c. naming the rest and their successors 
| in office: who are declared a board of Trustees for that 
| purpose, and shall at all times hereafter have full pow- 
er and authority to manage, transact, and dispose of all 
_ the estate and effects and temporal affairs of the church, 
| in the most judicious manner, consistent with christian 
| obligation and according to the bye-laws of the corpora- 
tion.” It provides that they shall elect their Secretary 
and Treasurer, and make report of their doings to the 
church, 

In my opinion there is not the colour of objection to 
any part of this article; or at least no objection which 
any other person than a member of the corporation can 

(make. In the first place it provides that the secular af- 
| fairs of said corporation shall devolve on, and be mana- 
| ged by the present deacons (naming them) and (heir 
| successors in oflice, and they are declared a board 
(of Trustees for that purpose, and shall at all times 
| hereafter have power and authority to manage, trans- 
/act, and dispose of all the estate and effects and 
| temporal affairs cf the Church, in the most judicious 
manner, consistent with Christian obligation and the bye- 
laws of the corporation. I shall not mention objections 
made to this article on account of what is not in it.— 
| Where a religious society, or a charitable, or a literary 
| one, applies for an act of incorporation, one reason for 
| this is always, for the easier and better arrangement of 
its property; and this arrangement where the society is 
numerous is generally vested ina few of the members 
(who are sometimes named in the charter and some- 
times not) and their successors. | Those in whom the 
management is invested may hold the appointment for 
one year, two, three, five or more, or for life. They 
may be indifferent persons, or it may be requisite that 
they or some of them should be of a particular descrip- 
tion, furexampte—The minister for the time being may 
‘always be onr, or it may be requisite, that they should 
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be communicants of the Church, or deacons, or elders— 
aud all these are equally lawful articles in the Charter. 
And we cannot reject an application for a charter, be- 
cause the managers of the fund, by whatever name they 
may be called, are to be elected more frequently or less 
frequently than we would advise, nor because they may 
be chosen from among those who held pews, or must be 
from these in full communion—and if'a religious society 
choose it to be so, it is lawful, that their minister or their 
elders, or deacons, that those who are eminent and se- 
lected for piety and knowledge in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, should also be intrusted with the management of 
the funds. I am therefore of opinion that the rule should 
be discharged. 

Judge Tod then declared the following opinion, as 
containing the sentiments of himself and Judge Rogers. 
JUDGE TOD’S OPINION. 

Much new evidence has been produced; and new ar- 
guments have been offered; by which I must say that 
my opinion is nut changed, but rather confirmed.— 
Some notice of this additional matter appears to be in- 
dispensable. We are asked, if we can well retract our 
approbation solemnly given to the charter? I would 
answer that to correct an error is not to retract our opin- 
ion. ‘The usage had been to attend to this business of 
signing charters not in open court. It happened that 
the application in this case was made shortly after both 
the judges who resided in the city had unfortunately 
been removed by death. We might all have known, 
and probably did know, of the first Baptist Church of 
Philadelphia, without knowing that « number of gen- 
tlemen professing the Baptist faith had presented a 
charter for allowance, the first article of which is, ‘*This 
corporation shall bej called and known by the name, 
stile or title of** The first Baptist Church of Philadelphia.” 
When all those thus applying, without any exception, 
so far from being authorised by, or belonging to, the 
real existing, first Baptist Church of Philadelphia, were 
not aliens only but enemies to that church and had been 
so for years. 

Some matters doubtful before are no longer so.— 
What was then assumed as an historical fact is now prov- | 


ae 


ed and admitted—the perfect equality of all the mem- 
bers of every Baptist church, and among the churches 
themselves the most entire independence of each other. 
Much new proof has beenadduced as to the removal from 
office of the former deacons, and the expulsion from 
the church of them and their adherents. On this head 
the rankest injustice is charged. Were it admitted for 
a moment that the charge was made out by the proof, 
yet perhaps it might be asked what authority have we 
under the act of 1791, to try and punish these offences? 
If there has been any violation of the leg l right, the 
suffering party might have had a legal redress in some 
mode, and a trial by jury. If there is no legal rig!t in 
the case, but a matter of ecclesiastical discipline only, 
it might, I think, be asked of those gentlemen, who of 
their own free will have joined the Baptist church, why 
they should decline what every Baptist by becoming 
such agrees to submit to, the judgment of his peers, in 
all church matters, without appeal to any power on 
earth? 

Even suppose the majority to have acted unjustly, 
and the power of redress to be in us, yet we ought, in 
my opinion, to avoid, if possible, this sort of redress 
and this sort of punishment. I would hardly consent 
to do any thing against the first Baptist church of Phil- 
adelphia, which might have even the appearance of de- 
grading them from their stile and title, and putting them 
to the hard necessity of giving up their old name and 
taking a new one, or else encounter the risk of subju- 
gating to a setf-nominated hicrarchy, and a sort of revo- 
lution in the oldest Baptist chureh in Pennsylvania, 
from democracy to oligarchy. In point of fact the in- 
Justice is not apparent to me from the evidence. It 
would seem that the majority has done no more than 
was required by their church rules, and by selfpreser- 
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yation; no more than is usually done in such cases in in- 
dependent churches. The same power is exer- 
cised by all religious communities. They proceed 
in their own forms, and not in the forms of criminal law. 
There appears nothing very intolerant in a majority re- 
fusing to be harrassed by endless broils and contention, 
norany thing in the nature of liberty, inconsistent with a 
proper remedy against faction and disorder, when pro- 
ductive of mischicfs otherwise incurable. In cases of 
much greater magnitude, and those of the highest im- 
portance, how far the majority is permitted to go in sus- 
taining the rights and integrity of the whole body by 
necessary coercion, will appear evident from that law 
of the commonwealth which declares, ‘‘that if any per- 
son shall erect or form, or shall endeavour to erect or 
form, any new and independent government within the 
boundaries of this commonwealth, or shall put up any 
notice written or printed, calling or requesting the peo- 
ple to meet together forthe design or purpose of form- 
ing a new and independent government, and all who 
shall assemble themselves for that purposey shall be ad- 
judged guilty of high treason,” &c. 

At any rate, the majority must govern in Baptist 
churches, or there is no government among them— 
equality among the members belonging to that faith is 
older than our present civil hberty, or our constitutions 
—not afew of our civil rights have perhaps been de- 
rived, from the religious reformers. When it is insisted 
that the minority have their rights also, I agree most 
heartily to that, but I do not agree that the right to gov- 
ern shall, by any means, be numbered among the rights 
of the minority. The schism in question appears to 
have arisen out of a mere squabble for power. The 
minority once offered in effect to aid the war if the new 
deacons would resign their posts; this offer was evaded, 
they say, and on this point I incline to agree with the 
minority that there was an evasion, but that is immate- 
rial to the question before us. Thus five or six gentle- 
men, respectable and estimable men no doubt, for a long 
time leaders & officers in the firstBaptist chnrch, but who 
by the fundamental laws of the society beld their office 
only during the mere will and pleasure of the majority, 
become indignant because the majority in the exercise 
of their lawful power, had elected additional deacons 
with co-ordinate authority. If therc were other causes 
of dissention, they have not been specified. The Bap- 
tist association mect to settle the dispute. They decide 
nothing, nor had they power to decide. They recommend 
a mode of compromise and express an opirion,as I under- 
stand it, unequivocally favourable to the minority, but 
which opinion is admitted not to be binding upon the ma- 
jority any further than they think fit to be bound. The 
minority persist, and the church persists. . The old offi- 
cers are joined by about one seventh part or one sixth 
part of the congregation. The church then went on 
with quite as much slowness, in my opinion, and with 
quite as much regard to all the forms and substance of 
justice, as is usual in such contests, to put the only end 
which probably could be put to the whole disturbance 
by expelling (ne malcontents. The minority thus ex- 
pelled, assume the appearance of the existing visible 
church. ‘They propose a charter in name of the church, 
but in effect to themselves by investing their leaders as 
officers with very large powers. This is done without 
notice to the other side, of their intentions, or notice to 
us of the uncommon circumstances of the case. The 
existing church unanimously rejects and abhors this 
charter of incorporation. Our approbation thus obtain- 
ed, not having been conclusively acted upon, may yet 
be annulled, and in my opinion ought to be annulled. 
But as the court thinks differently, I shall do what, in 
my apprehension these applicants have not done, most 
readily submit to the majority. 

The chief justioe then made some desultory remarks 
by way of advice to the majority, in which he recom. 
mended to them to grant to the minority their share of 
the property, which was clearly the only matter in dis 
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pute. The cause of religion, he said, had nothing to do | on the industry of the labouring poor—Beg leave to 
with the controversy. We did not understand the chief | Report, 

justice,as he has been reported,to say that there wasany | That they have attended to the duties confided to 
legal writ or process by which the property of the church | them with a due sense of their importance, not merely 
could be divided; or that the majority of the church | to the comfort, happiness and morals of that distressed, 
could be compelled to make partition; but thathe re- | interesting and numerous portion of our population, 
commended this course as a fair and equitable mode of | whose case was particularly referred to them, but to 


scttling this controversy. 
J.Ratill, J. R, Ingersoll and C. J. Ingersoll, for the 


majority, Charles Chauncey and Horace Binney for the 
minority. 





ST. PAUL’S CHURCH. 
The Commonwealth at the relation of Susanna B. Sho- 
ber, and others. 
vs. 
Richard North, and others. 

This was a rule to shew ca use why an information in 
the nature of quo warranto, should not be filed against 
the defendants, to inquire by what authority they exer- 
cise or claim to exercise, the office of Vestrymen of St. 
Paul’s Church. 

This church was incorporated by Act of Assembly 
passed 23d September, 1783, the 10th Section of which 
provides ‘ ‘that the Vestry of said Church, shall always 
consist of 20 persons, members of the said Church, of 
which number the Church Wardens are always to be 
two; and that the election of such Vestry shall be made 
every year on Easter Monday, or some day in the same 
week (of which the said congregation shall have notice) 
by a majority of such members of said church, as shall ap- 
pear by the vestry books to be contributors to the support 
&@ maintenance of the said Church, having & paying for 
a pew, or part of a pew, sufficient for one person at least, 
and to be of full age, who only shall have a right to vote 
for the Vestrymen of said Church.” 

It appeared in evidence, that at an election for Ves- 
trymen held on Easter Monday last, the relators and 
other females, coming within the provisions of this Sec- 
tion, offered their votes, which were refused by the 
Judges of the election; and that had their votes been 
received other persons than the defendants, would have 
been elected. 

The case was submitted at the March term by Mr. 
Kittera on behalf of the relators and held under: advise- 
ment by the court until the present Session, when on 
motion of Mr. Chauncey for the defendants, a reargu- 
ments was ordered. Further proof was now offered, 
by which it appeared, that for the last 25 years the fe- 
males of this church had not exercised their right to 
vote. That during this period there were but two con- 
tested elections, of which the present was one, and that 
at the other the ladies attended at the Church in order 
to vote, but finding that their votes were unnecessary, 
retired. 

Chief Justice Gibson. —Our opinion is against the mo- 
tion. There is no safer exposition of what was intend- 
ed by such an instrument than usage. ‘There is the 
strongest evidence that the right was never claimed.— 


I sce no reason, if the women can vote, why they might 


vot be elected Church Wardens and Vestrymen—we 
must look to consequences—the rule is refused. 

Judge Tod differed from the rest of the Court —and 
said that in his opinion the females had a right to vote 
—@udge Huston was absent. 


REPORT ON PUBLIC CHARITIES. 

The subscribers, a committee appointed by the Town 
Meeting of the citizens of the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, on the 21st ult. to ascertain whether those who 
are able and willing to work, can in general procure 
employment—what is the effect upon the comfort, hap- 
piness and morals of the females who depend on their 
work for a support, of the low rate of the wages, paid 
to that class of society—to what extent the sufferings 
of the poor are attributable to those low wages—and 
what is the effeet of benevolent or assistance societies 


the character of the community at large, which is deep- 
ly involved in the question of the justice done to that 
class, & the care & attention pestowed on their welfare: 

That they are convinced, froma carcful examination 
of the subject, that the wages paid to seamstresses who 
work in their own apartments—to spoolers—to spinners 
—to folders of printed books—and in many cases to 
those who take in washing, are utterly inadequate te 
their support,even if fully employed, particularly if they 
have children unable to aid them in their industry, as is 
often the case; whereas the work is so precarious that 
they are often unemployed—sometimes for a whole 
week together—and very frequently one or two days 
in each week. In many cases no small portion of their 
time is spent in seeking and waiting for work, and in 
taking it home when done: 

That in the different branches above specified, in- 


dustrious and expert women, unencumbered with fam- - 


ilies, and with steady employmeut, cannot average more 
than a dollar and a quarter a week; that their room rent 
is generally fifty cents, sometimes sixty- two and a half; 
and fuel probably cost about 25 cents per week, on an 
average throughout the year. Thus in the case of con- 
stant unceasing employment (a case that rarely occurs, ) 
there remains but about half a dollar per week, or 
twenty-six dollars per annum, for food and clothing; and 
| supposing only eight weeks in the year unemployed 
| through sickness, want of work, or attention to children 
(and this is but a moderate calculation) the amount for 
| food and clothing would be reduced to the most miser- 
able pittance of sixteen dollars per annum! Can we 
wonder at the harrowing misery and distress that pre- 
vail among this class, under such a deplorable state of 
things? 

That it is a most lamentable fact, that among the wo- 

men thus ‘‘ground to the earth” by such inadequate 
| wages, are to be found numbers of widows, with small 
children, who, by the untimely death of their husbands, 
| and those reverses of fortune to which human affairs 
| are liable, have been gradually reduced from a state of 
comfort and affluence to penury, and thrown upon the 
world, with no other dependance than their needles to 
support themselves and their offspring: 
| ‘That although it is frecly admitted that great distress 
and poverty arise from the habits of dissipation and in- 
temperance of some husbands, and their shameful ne- 
| glect to make that provision for their wives and chil- 
| dren which they are bound to do by the laws of God 
/and man, (and which, it is deeply to be regretted, the 
|laws do not duly enforce,) yet we feel satisfied that 
|those deplorable and pernicious habits do not pro- 
| duce half the wretchedness to which meritorious fe- 
males are subjected in this city, of which the greater 
portion arises from the other source which we have 
stated, and which places before this class the alterna- 
tives of begging —applying to the overseers of the poor 
—stealing—or starving. We might add another—but 
we forebare. 

That the scene of distress and suffering which we 
have witnessed in our various visits to the dwellings of 
women who depend on their labour for support, result- 
ing from inadequate wages, are of the most afflicting 
kind,and canscarcely be believed butby those by whom 
they have been beheld. We have found cases of wo- 
men whose husbands have been for weeks disabled by 
accidents, or by sickness produced by working on ca- 
nals, surrounded b¥ pestiferous miasmata, who have 
had to support their husbands and three or four chil- 
dren, by spooling at 20 cents per hundred skeins—by 
spinning at as low a rate of compensation—by washing 
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REPORT ON PUBLIC CHARITIES. 





and rongh drying at 20 or 25 cents per dozen—or by | al state of the case is made manifest, wil! probably, as 


making shirts and pantaloons at 124 cents each. 


| they certainly ought to,increase those wages. Although 


That it isa great error to suppose as is too frequently | the great increasing competition in trade, renders it ne- 
supposed, that every person in this community able and | cessary to use rigid economy in the expense of produc- 


willing to work. can procure employment; as there are 
many persons of both sexes, more particularly females, 
who are at all times partially, and frequently unemploy- 
ed, although anxions to procure employment for females, 
which is the chief reason why their wages are so dispro- 
portioned to those of males. < 

That there are few errors more pernicious, or more | 
destitute of foundation, than the idea which has of late | 

ears been industriously propagated, that the benevo- | 
fent societies of this city produce idleness and dissipa- | 
tion, by inducing the poor to depend on them, instead 
of depending on industry. The whole of the annual 
subscriptions for last year, to seven of the most promi- 
nent of these societies, embracing, it is believed, nearly 
all of any importance, was only 1069 dollars—and the 
whole of their disbursments, only 3740 dollars, a sum | 
which obviously could not materially affect the industry | 
of the many thousands, male and female,who have to work 
for their living. Andit is of the last importance, inthe 
consideration of this question, to take notice, that most 
part of these disbursments, was for work done by aged 
women, and for food and clothing furnished to superan- 
nuated men and women, and destitute children. 

That those societies far from increasing idleness and 
pauperism, have a directly contrary tendency; as, by the 
timely aid they afford, in seasons of distress and pres- 
sure,they very frequently produce the important effect 
of rescuing deserving persons from sinking into hopeless 
poverty,and thus becoming chargeable as paupers. Cases 
of this kind are of frequent occurrence. And it is not im- 
probable that the consequent annual diminution of the 
poor tax exceeds the whole amount contributed to 
those societies by our citizens. 

The fund of those societies are managed with great 
prudence and circumspection—as the ladies humanely | 
visit the poor in their habitations—ascertain the extent | 
of their sufferings, as well as the nature of their claims | 
for relief—and afford such aid as the cases respectively | 
may require, and as their very limited means warrant. | 
We think it but justice to declare, that we cannot con- | 
conceive of any mode in which the same amount of mo- | 
ney could do more effectual good—and we believe that | 
the beneficence of the managers adds lustre to the | 
character of the city. They are admirably calculated 





| P 


ing articles for murket, it can never palliate, far less 


justify the oppression of the ill-fated people engaged in 


the production, by whose labors large fortunes are 
made, and their employers enabled to live in ease and 
opulence. 

It is peculiarly incumbent on those wealthy ladies, 
who employ seamstresses or washerwomen, and who 
ought to feel sympathy for the sufferings of their sex, 
to give them such wages as will not only yield thema 
present support,but enable them to make a provision for 
times of sickness or scarcity of employment. It is pain- 


ful to state, but regard for truth obliges us to state, that 


in this respect sufficient attention is not generally paid 
to the sacred rule of ‘doing unto others as we would 
have others do untous.”” A moderate degree of atten- 
tion to this rule, would annihilate a great portion of the 
distress of hundreds of suffering females. 

One important means of mitigating the distress of 
this class, would be, to increase as far as possible the 


| diversity of female employments, by which that compe- 


tition which has produced the pernicious reduction of 
wages, would be diminished. 

The committee hope they will be pardoned for touch- 
ing on a subject analagous to the object of their ap- 
pointment, although not embraced in itsterms. It is to 
recommend to the most serious consideration of the 
benevolent of their fellow citizens, the establishment 
ofa “society for bettering the condition of the poor,” 
by encouraging babits of order, regularity, and cleanli- 
ness in their persons and apartments, by instructing 
them in the most economical medes of cooking their 
food; by inducing them to send their children toschool, 
and when arrived at a proper age, to bind them appren- 
tices to useful trades, and to lodge the little surplus of 
their earnings, when they have any surplus, in the sav- 
ing fund, by enabling them to purchase fuel and other 
necessaries at reasonable rates; in a word, by inculcating 
on them those principles and that kind of conduct, 
which are calculated to elevate them in their own esti- 
mation, and in that of society at large. Societies of 
this description have produced the most salutary ef- 
fects on the comfort and morals of the poor in various 
arts of Great Britain. 

And while the committee press on the humane and 


to be almoners to the wealthy, who are unable to seek | wealthy part of the community, the propriety of aiding 
out proper objects of charity, and are constantly liable | in a greater degree than heretofore (by their own exer- 


to gross imposition. 


tions and through the various benevolent societies that 


That numerous proofs of the industry of the classes | exist among us, and whose funds are at present greatly 


which depend for support upon their labour, and of the 


reduced, ) to alleviate the distressess of the numerous 


injustice of the denunciations levelled against them, | widows, orphans, and the really deserving poor and 
may be produced: but we shall confine ourselves to two, | helpless of every description; they would likewise sug- 


one as regards males the other as regards females. 
first is the thousands of men who eagerly seek for la- | 
bour on the canals, often in pestilefttial situations, with 
death staring them in the face—the second the fact | 


The | gest to housekeepers and heads of families the propriety 


of seeking out and employing in the situation of domes- 


| tics, in their several families, destitute females, who by 


the frowns of fortune have been reduced to distress. 



































that from one thousand to eleven hundred women 


Hundreds of this description are to be found within the 
have weekly travelled three, four, six, eight or ten 


precincts of the city and liberties, who, if properly en- 
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squares, and anxiously waited for hours at the Provident 


they could not procure more than enough to employ 
themselves two, three or four days in the week. These 
two facts alone, ought to settle this question beyond 
the power of cavil or appeal. 

For evils of the magnitude and inveteracy of those un- 
der which the women suffer, who depended on their 
Jabour for support, it is difficult to devise a remedy.— 
A complete remedy is perhaps impracticable. They 
may, however, and we hope will, be mitigated. The 
mitigation must wholly depend on the humanity and 
the sense of justice of those by whom they are employ- 
ed, who, for the honor of human nature, it is to be sup- 
posed, have not been aware of the fact, that the wages 
they have been paying, were inadequate to the purchase 
of food, raiment and lodging; and who, now that the re- 


couraged, would be grateful for the means of employ- 
Society’s room for work, although it was known that) 


ment thus afforded them, and who might profit by the 
precept and example set before them in the houses of 
respectable citizens. Perhaps there are few ties, in 
common life, more binding than those that are found to 
exist betweena benevolent master and mistress, and a 
faithful servant, who has grown up under their own 
eyes, and under their care and protection, and that of 
their descendants. All which is respectfully submitted. 

MATHEW CAREY, 

ROBERT SMITH, 

JOSEPH WATSON, 

CHARLES M. DUPUY, 

BENJAMIN TUCKER, 

M. M. CARLL, 

GEORGE EMERICK, 

Committee. 
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RELIEF OF THE POOR. 
ae 
Report from the Committee of Superintendence for the | 
Relief of the Poor. 
The alert benevolence recently exhibited by the citi- | tence. 
zens of Philadelphia, in order if possible to extricate a| The total amount of contributions deposited in the 
large portion of the poor of their district from extraor- | hands of the treasurer appointed at the town meeting 
dinary suffering, occasioned by a winter of uncommon | for the purpose of this committee, is nine thousand se- 
duration and intense severity, should be faithfully re-| ven hundred and seventy-nine dollars and twenty-six 
corded as an example for future emulation, and as af-| cents. And as it may be interesting to our constituents 
fording to the deserving unfortunate a consolatory | to know whence this large fund, raised in the course of 
proof that their hardships are neither unfelt for, nor for- | 4 few days, has been drawn, the following statement is 
gotten. It must be borne in mind that the city and the | submitted. 











cou'd show how small a trifle will often be enough to 
satisfy the wants of tbe deserving poor, will reanimate 
their exhausted spirits, and kindle afresh the hope 
which prompts to industry and converts despair into pa- 








county of Philadelphia still are, as they long have been, | CITY. 
distinguished by numbers of permanent institutions of | High Street Ward - - ° $930 45 
a charitable character, separate from the pauper system Middle - - . : 746 48 
established by law, whose silent and unceasing exertions Chesnut - - ‘ 2 895 95 
might be deemed adequate, except on sudden emer- Walnut - - . ° 612 26 
gencies when the causes of calamity are uncontrollable Locust - : . 689 89 
by human skill, and their effects too wide spread and Dock - » . < 621 12 
rapid for ordinary precaution. South - - . ¢ 579 33 
Many years have elapsed since we have been visited North . - ‘ - 579 32 
by aseason of such extreme cold, accompanied by so Pine - - - . 402 37 
many and such lingering snow storms; nor was it until Lower Delaware é ‘z J 363 04 
late in February that the hope of a favourable change Upper Delaware é , < 250 85 
ceased, and the humane became convinced of the ne- North Mulberry . . . 320 00 
cessity of instantly preparing for the worst. A town South Mulberry : ‘ 3 177 95 
meeting was called by several of our most eminent phi- | New Market . ‘ m ¥ 332 22 
lanthropists on the twenty-first day of February, and was| Cedar x > ° - 104 22 
early crowded by those disposed to be alike generous ttinacionenine 
and prompt in contributing towards this noble object. Total ; $7605 97 
Committees were appointed to collect forthwith funds NORTHERN LIBERTIES. 
in the wards of the City, inthose of the Northern Liber-| pinct Ward - z 4 . $229 61 
ties, in Penn Township, and in Southwark; and a gene- etaae rs , . : 133 91 
ral committee of superintendence was designated, on Third : : : . 127 25 
whom devolved the duties of receiving the supplies and Fourth 3 ‘ : i 85 14 
of arranging a system of distribution, by which the ends 


of this extra charity might be quickly, prudently, and ef- » igo 3 ; : e Parte 














fectively attained. This latter committee, having closed Soe r - : 7 oe ‘ 
their labours, now present to these whose humble and Kensington - “ 3 263 73 
voluntary agents they were, the present general report! = pony Township > . 265 00 
of their proceedings. 
With a view to rapidity and convenienceof movement, Total . - $1363 67 
the committee of superintendence, having first exercised e 
the power originally vested in them of augmenting their | Seurany sek . ° r $431 50 
own number, sub-divided themselves into beards, acen-| Private sources ? . r $378 12 
tral one meeting at the Mayor’s office, another at the TOTALS. 
Commissioners’ Hall, in the Northern Liberties, and a City - - 4 - - $7605 97 
third at the Commissioners’ Hall in Southwark; each N. Liberties, Kensington, and P. Township 1363 67 
beard undertaking to direct the distribution within its Southwark - ; > = 431 50 
allotted sphere. Private sources : : E 378 12 
‘The reports made by some of the committees of col- eindhinme 
lection, very soon justified effective measures to supply 


the poor with the essential article of fuel. To that pur 
pose the most vigorous and continued efforts were di- 
rected, and it is confidently believed, that notwithstand- 
ing the embarrassments and impositions incident to the | 
haste of the emergency, an unprecedented and unex. | 
pected measure of relief has been afforded. At least 
four thousand of our fellow creatures have felt the bene- | 
ficent effects of this public bounty, have been rescued | 
from the wretchedness of extreme cold, or have! 
been enabled to apply to the cravings of hunger their | 
small earnings, which must otherwise have been inef- 
fectually expended in struggtes to preserve the warmth | 
of life. 
A slight moderation in the weather encouraged an | 
appropriation of a portion of the fund to other modes of | 
relief. Sums of money were placed at the disposal of | 
each committee of collection, with authority to adminis- 


$9779 26 





Of this sum of nine thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-nine dollars and twenty-six cents, the principal 
part, to wit, $6820 43, has been expended in purchasing 
and delivering at the homes of the needy, in quarters or 
cighths, eight hundred and eighty-nine cords of wood. 
Obstacles and vexations of many kinds, accompanied 
this branch of the operation—the desire to be as speedy 
as the occasion was peremptory, precluding an exercise of 


_ the same care and caution which in ordinary times would 


have been indispensable. Some unfaithful laborers engag- 
ed in transportation, may possibly have misapplied what 
was confided to them: some few crafty contrivances may 
have filched for the uses of the unworthy undue propor- 
tions of a hoard designed for the destitute and deserving: 
these are the effects which the committee do not pro- 
fess to have been able, under the peculiar circumstances, 





ter aid within their respective ranges in the form of cash, | wholly to avoid. Had they paused to deliberate upon 
food, or clothing, as might be deemed most expedient. | and perfectly to mature an unerring plan, the critical 
The reports made as to the disposition of these monies | moment might have passed, calamity might have over- 
have been entirely satisfactory, and were it possible to! taken thousands, and the main object—immediate re- 
detail them here, would in themselves amp!y repay the lief—would have been defeated. 

generous for all their contributions so disinterestedly Another portion of the fund, the sum of eleven hun- 
advanced. Nothing, indeed, but actual experiment! dred and thirty three dollars, was appropriated to 
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granting miscellaneous supplics, through the instru- 
mentality of the committees of collection, or of particu- | 
lar individuals. In this course there was no danger of 
imposition, and every certainty of just application. 

Personal scrutiny was had into each case claiming atten- 

tion, and the specific want promptly provided for. 

Another portion of the fund, the sum of one thousand 
five hundred and seventy-five dollars, has been divided 
among seven charitable institutions of our city and 
county, through the active agency of whose members, 
specially instructed by resolutions from this committee, 
the intention of our constituents were toa certain ex- 
tent,best effected. These institutions are the Provident 
Society—The Female Hospitable Society for relieving 
and employing the Poor—-The Female Association for 
the relief of reduced women and children——-The Female 
Society for the relief and employment of the poor—The 
Southern Dorcas Society-—-The Dorcas Society of the 
District of Southwark—and the Female Association for 
the relief of sick and infirm poor. 

A small portion of the fund, the sum of sixty dollars 
and eighty-three cents, has defrayed the contingent ex- 
penses necessarily attendant upon the business trans- 
acted; and the residue, to wit, one hundred and ninety 
dollars, has been apportioned equally fur distribution 
to the necessitous poor in the Northern Liberties and 
the District of Southwark. 

In fulfilling their laborious trust, the committee have 
benefitted by the proffered co-operation of many of 
their fellow citizens, whose names and services they 
would take pleasure in recording, were they not fearful 
of offending the delicacy invariably associated with 
pure and practical charity. An unaffected and inde- 
fatigable zeal has indeed characterized the community 
at large, displaying itself in every variety of action 
which could tend to alleviate a greater extent of misfor- 
tune and want than has heretofore been imagined to ex- 
ist in our population. The keen and prolonged severity 
of the season aroused the anxieties and energies of be- 
nevolence; and it is believed that the good effected has 
exceeded all reasonable anticipation. 

THOS. P. COPE, Chairman. 

Philadelphia, 23d March, 1829. 








ALIEN JUSTICE OF TILE PEACE. 

The committee to whom were referred the petition 
of sundry freeholders of Butler county, and testimony 
taken according to law, against Hugh Lee, Esq. who 
has acted as Justice of the Peace of Butler county, 

REPORT, 

That they have carefully examined all the testimony 
submitted to them, and that there is no proof or even 
allegation of official misconduct against Hugh Lee, Esq. 
The single point to which the testimony goes, and to 
which the examination of your committee was confined, 
is, that Hugh Lee is now and was at the time of his ap- 
pointment by the Governor, an Alien. 

Your committee regret that the testimony taken is 
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sions of the act of “14th January, 1804,” the authority 
is not given of taking testimony against “Justices of the 
Peace,”’ except for official misconduct, The terms of 
the aforesaid act appear to be general, that, ‘fon com- 
plaint made in writing, signed by at least 20 taxable in- 
habitants of any township or county, against any Justice 
of the peace, residing therein, any judge of the Su- 
preme Court or the Court of Common Pleas, is autho- 
rised to issue his process to any constable,” &c. Your 
committee are, therefore, of opinion, that we were 
bound to act upon the testimony referred to us, and to 
report to the House the opinion which your committee 
has formed from it. Whether the Legislature will be dis- 
posed to remove Hugh Lee, who isa justice of the peace 
de fucto, when there is no allegation of official misconduct 
against him, isa question of importance, the decision of 
which your committee leave with this honourable body. 
Your committee beg leave to offer the following reso- 
lution. 

Resolved, That the committee be discharged from 
the further consideration of the subject. Which was 
laid on the table. [Referred to the next legislature. } 





PENNSYLVANIA CANAL. 
House of Representatives, March 28. 
REPORT. 

“The canal commissioners of Pennsylvania in obe- 
dience to a resolution of the House of Representatives, 
directing them to report ‘‘to what extent the several 
lines of canal have been injured by the floods and ice of 
the present spring, and what will be the probable cost 
of repairing the same,” respectfully submit. 

That the first act of the board at the present session 
was to institute an inquiry upon the interesting subject 
referred to in this resolution. They required of each 
officer of the board present, in Harrisburg, a report as 
to the amount of damage done, so far as it fell within 
his observation. Such reports in regard to the lines of 
canal along the Allegheny, Kiskeminctas, Conemaugh, 
Juniata, Susquehanna, North Branch, West Branch, 
Frenchcreek feeder, and Delaware, bave been received, 
and annexed hereto. 

The result has been gratifying beyond the explana- 
tion of the board, and will entirely remove the appre- 
hensions felt by the public and the legislature. The 
character of the last winter has been unusually severe. 
The accumulation of ice, and the consequent hazard to 
the public works at the time of its breaking up, greater 
than has been known for many years, and greater also 
than can reasonably be expected for many years to 
come. Still the whole amount of injury has not ex- 
ceeded $17,000! and it has been confined to the Sus- 
quehanna, Juniata, and Eastern divisions. The other 
lines are believed to have escaped without damage of 
|any kind, from the causes named in the resolution of 
| the House. The works injured on the Susquehanna 

division are the Shamokin dam, of which about half the 


I 


not more clear and explicit, but are of opinion from the | superstructure is carried away, and the abutments of the 
testimony before us, that the point is established, and | Bridge at Duncan’s Island to an inconsiderable amount, 
that Hugh Lee was at the time he was commissioned by | together estimated at $10,000. On the Juniata, the 
the Governor an Alien, and being such the right to ex- | abutments and locks connected with two of the river 
ercise the office could not vest in him. Hugh Lee was | dams, have been injured, the dams themselves remain- 
commissioned a Justice of the Peace on the 26th Sep- | ing firm, and about 40 perches of unfinished wall car- 
tember, 1808, and it is contended on his behalf, that as | ried away. The whole loss estimated at $5000. On 
he has been in the unimpeached possession of the right | the eastern division no injury has been done, except to 
to exercise the office of Justice of the Peace for twenty the dam at Duncan’s Island, the cost of repairing which 
years”--that this right ought not to be inquired into | will not exceed $2000. 

after the lapse of time. Your committee are of opinion, For further particulars the Board respectfully refer to 
that, as Hugh Lee was an alien, he is not of that descrip- | documents annexed to this report, marked A.B. C.D. 
tion of persons who under the constitution and laws of | E. F. G. and H. 

this commonwealth, could be legally appointed to act} Signed by order of the Board. 

as Justice of the Peace. His commission being void, DANIEL MONTGOMERY, President. 
no lapse of time could impart validity to it, or protect Joseph M‘Ilvaine, Secretary. 

him in the enjoyment of a pretended right which could 7 


never vest. The following Report was made to the Senate on 
It has been further contended, that under the provi- | Monday, 30th March. 
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Puiheyliniin’ Canal Office, 
Harrrisburg, March 28, 1829. 


SIR—I have the honor to enclose yeu a report of the 
canal commissioners, made in obedience to a resolution 
of the Senate, calling for information as to the powers, 
duties, &c. of the secretary of the board. 

With great esteem, 
Your most obedient servant, 
DANIEL MONTGOMERY. 
To the Hon. Danret Struneeon, 
Speaker of the Senate of Pennsylvania. 


The canal commissioners of Pennsylvania, in obe- 
dience to a resolution of the Senate, calling upon them 
for information as to the power, duties,emoluments, and 
mode of appointment of the secretary of the board, res- 
pectfully report as follows: 


The gentleman who now holds that office was re-ap- 
pointed on the 2d of June last. Since that time his du- 
ties have been: 

ist. The usual duties of a secretary, the nature of 
which requires no explanation. 

2d. The general charge of all surveys preceding the 
location of canals or rail roads, not falling within the 
sphere of an acting commissioner or superintendent.— 
These surveys, within the last year, have been eight in 
number, namely: For the Pennsylvania rail road from 
Columbia to Philadelphia—on the West Branch, from 
Bald Eagle to Northumberland—on the North Branch, 
from Nanticoke falls to Northumberland—on the Sus- 
quehanna, from Middletown to Colambia—on the Del- 


aware, from Carpenter’s point to Easton—on the Mo- | 


nongahela, Ohio and Allegheny—certain canal and rail- 
road examinations between the Lehigh and Schuylkill 
and Susquehanna—and the rail road surveys through 
Franklin, Cumberland, and York counties. The direc- 


tions to the engineers; to correspond with them con- 


stantly; to provide them with the necessary funds from 


time to time; to receive their reports, and to report to | 
the board at each meeting, such information as might be | 
necessary ; also, that he should visit the lines, when oc- 
casion called for personal inspection. On some of them 
his presence has been frequently necessary; and witha 
single exception, he has visited all while in progress. 
His authority on this head is expressed in a resolution of 
the board of the 26th March, 1828. (See documents, 
page 289.) 


board, and to communicate all orders to the several 
agents employed throughout the state. 

4th. To keep the accounts of all monies expended 
upon surveys, and for the general expenses of the | 
board, and to settle such accounts at the treasury. 

5th. Although the superintendants of canal It*hes have 
the same powers and duties as acting commissioners, yet, 
as they are not members of the board, and cannot be in- 
timately acquainted with all the views of the canal com- | 
missioners, it has been necessary to make the secretary | 
the organ of communication between the board and | 
these officers: that as the agent of the board, he should | 
aid them and the engineers in the organization of their | 
lines—instruct them as to matters of form in the execu- 
tion of their duties—afford them his counsel and advice 
in difficulties, and communicate to the board at their 
several meetings all necessary information in relation to 
the progress and state of the work. 

6th. Since the location of the Pennsylvania rail road, 
that branch of the public works has been under his di- 
rection in a peculiar manner. At the session of the 
board in December last, a question as to the appoint- 
ment ofa superintendent for that line,came before them. 
A number of applications and recommendations were 
presented; but on account of the equal merits of some 
of the most prominent applicants, they found themselves 
greatly ata loss to decide. It was proposed, that the | 
secretary should be appointed temporary superintend- ' 


| 
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ent of that line, with the powers, &c. until a permanent 
appointment took place of an acting commissioner; and 
u resolution to that effect was passed. The secretary, 
upon being informed of this proceeding, expressed his 
willingness to giye his time and labor to the duty, except 
so far as the payment of money was concerned; and pro- 
posed that the superintendent of the Eastern Division 
should be nominally appointed for the rail-road, in or- 
der that the necessary sums of money might be drawn 
from the treasury and disbursed. This arrangement 
was acquiesced in by the board; and since that time the 
secretary has been vested with the powers of a superin- 
tendent on the rail road line, or, in other words, has re- 
presented the authority of the board when not in session. 
All the services connected with this appointment have 
been performed without extra compensation; and in 
fact, at considerable expense to the officers. 

7th. A considerab!e number of occasional duties have 
from time to time devolved upon the secretary, by spe- 
cial resolutions of the board, which it is not necessary to 
enumerate, as they will appear by reference to the min- 
utes among the printed documents. 

The extent of power enjoyed by the secretary under 
the Ist, 3d, 4th, 6th and 7th articles of his enumerated 
duties, require no explanation. 

On the subject of surveys he possesses a general au- 
thority to take such measures as he may deem expe- 
dient, with the approbation of the president; subject to 
certain general principles established by the practice of 


| the board, and to the approval of the board at the first 


meeting thereafter. 
Upon the lines of canal when once under contract, 


| his authority extends no further than to converse with 
| the superintendent; give him information when requi- 
| red; and it is his duty to keep up such an accurate ac- 
| quaintance with the several lines, as that he may be able 
tion of these surveys required of him to issue all instruc- | 


to furnish the board at their meetings with all required 
information. 

It is proper to remark that no such office as a superin- 
tendent of surveys has existed in their service, since the 
first day of June last. All the duties belonging to that 


| title, having been vested in the secre tary. 


‘The secretary of the board is ¢ ‘lected annually by bal- 
lot. His salary for this year has been 2000 dollars, out 


| of which the expenses attending his duties are paid, 


From the detail which has been given of the powers 


/ and duties of the secretary it will be obvious that they 
| have been assigned rather with reference to the charac- 
3d. To conduct the general correspondence of the 


ter, experience, and competency of the officer, than to 
the title of the office itself. The organization of the 
board renders the services of some one having these 


| powers by whatever name he may be called, absolutely 


indispensable. The extensive correspondence which 
must be kept up, and the frequent journies required, 


‘e: an only be performed by an officer properly paid for 


the devotion of his whole time and talents to the busi- 
ness, and his residence must be at a point easily acces- 
sable, and admitting of regular communication by mail 
in all directions. No member of the board could under- 
| take the performance of these duties. The acting com- 
missioners being fully occupied with the affairs of their 
respective divisions, and the other members receiving 
no compensation. 

Among the most important duties of the secretary, is 
that of organizing new lines of canal, and instructing 
newly appointed officers of all kinds, as to the nature 
and forms of their duties, and the principles which have 
been kg lished by the practice ofthe board. For this 
purposc he has possessed advantages which no other in- 
dividual can have, and which he has improved in such a 
way as to render his services of very great value. 

If these powers, duties, and responsibilities, in the 
aggregate, appear to be large, the answer is, they have 
gradually increased with the extension of the system; 


/ and with the increasing confidence of the board, in the 


capacity and fidelity of this officer; a confidence which, 
without asingle exception, in nearly four years of ac- 
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tive and arduous service has been fully vindicated. The | Cumberland, and designated by the name of the Cono- 
board are not aware of any instance in which the legiti- | cocheague settlement, which it had received from its 
mate powers and duties of this officer have been exceed- | principal waters, the Conococheague creek. It is boun- 
ed or perverted; on the contrary, they have been ex-| ded Northward by the counties of Perry and Cumber- 
ecuted with a promptitude, zeal and ability, entirely sa- | land—East by the county of Adams—South by Mary- 
isfactory to the board, and as the board believe, highly | land, and West by the county of Bedford and part of 


ad vantageous to the commonwealth. 
Signed by order of the Canal Commissioners, 
DANIEL MONTGOMERY. 





We copy from the ‘Franklin Republican’ and ‘Frank- 
lin Repository,’ of Chambersburg, the following de- 
scription of Franklin County—and are much gratified 
with the disposition evinced in different parts of the in 
terior, to impart information calculated to make us bet 
ter acquainted with the different sections of the state. 
Again we would express a hope that from the other 
counties we shall be favored with similar statements. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY. 


Whilst the present age is distinguished by the efforts 
of both governments and individuals to explore the 
earth and seas, and the public receives with interest the 
description of an icy coast on the Northern ocean, ora 
coral island in the Pacific, it is presumed that a physical 
geography of this commonwealth would be acceptable 
and interesting to an inquisitive public. 

The taste which can only be satisfied with the descrip- 
tion of objects and events in some remote parts of the 
globe, isill directed, and requires correction, as much 
as that excursive philanthropy which seeks objects for 
the employment of its benevolence in distant regions, 
when it overlooks those which are at its doors. 

As we have no provision made by our government for 
the purpose, and are without men of science and re- 
search, whose circumstances, leisure and inclination | 


Huntingdon. Its greatest extent from East to West is 
34 miles, andfrom North to South 38 miles. It contains 
an area of 734 square miles, and of acres 469,760. Its 
population in 1800 was 20,154—in 1810, 23,173—in 
1820, 31,909, and at present, we think, may be estima- 
ted at 40,000. The taxables exceed 6000. 

The county consists of a valley bounded on the East 
by a range of mountains, called the South mountain, run- 
ning nearly North and South, and at an elevation above 
the middle of the valley varying from 600 to 900 feet. 
On the West it is bounded by a more rugged and eleva- 
ted range of mountains, whose general direction is about 
North East—the Western ‘Tuscarora or Cove Mountain, 
being at an elevation of about 1700 feet above the level 
of the middle of the valley. The principal waters have 
their sources in the mountains not far from their sum- 
mits, from which they flow towards the middle of the 
valley, and nearly all unite in forming the Conoco- 
cheague creek, a large stream which empties into the 
Potomac at Williamsport. The Antietam creek has its 
source in the South mountain and parts contiguous, and 
flows South through the state of Maryland. The Cono- 
doguinet creek has its source in the North Mountain, 
and runs North for a number of miles, whilst West Con- 
ococheague, on the West side of an intervening moun- 
tain, hasa course nearly parallel, but flowing in an op- 
posite direction tothe South. These waters with their 
many small tributary streams, flow through the valley in 
every direction, and furnish not only a supply for all the 
purposes of husbandry, but afford water power to a very 
great extent. This power now gives operation to about 
80 stone and brick Mills, for the manufacture of flour— 
100 saw-mills—20 Fulling-mills—5 Furnaces—6 Forges 


would admit of that minute survey and personal explo- 

ration of our whole state, necessary to its proper topo- | —3 Paper-mills—1 Cotton factory—7 Woollen facto- 
graphical description, we must be content, for a term, | ries for the spinning and wcaving of wool, and some oth- 
to obtain as much of this knowledge as the instruments | er manufactories in iron. Whilst the mills now erected 
and means in our power will conveniently furnish, with | for the manufacture of Flour are sufficient to manufac- 
the hope that public attention will be more awakened | ture double the quantity of grain grown in the county, 
to the subject, and that the present generation will be | we are satisfied that little more than one half of the wa- 





gratified by a physical geography of this state, embra- | 
cing. a mineralogical and botanical survey, tilled up by | 
individual contribution and public patronage. 
The plan adopted by Mr. Hazard, editor of the “Regis- | 
ter of Pennsylvania,” of publishing and preserving in | 
his valuable periodical, a description of the different | 
counties of the state, which description is solicited from 
citizens whose acquaintance with the locations and phy- | 
sical features of their respective counties, will enable 
them to describe their natural and artificial advantages | 
and resources, is commendable, and deserving of atten- 
tion and support. However uninteresting such a de- 
scription may be to those resident in the district descri- | 
bed, to whom it is familiar, it is a matter of interest to 
strangers and our fellow citizens of remote counties: and 
though this fountain of knowledge may not be valued | 
at its source, yet when from every county it flows to | 
one common channel, they will form a stream of useful | 
information to our statesmen, and of gratification to eve- | 
ry inquisitive reader. As no one has yet ventured to | 
describe Franklin, which is entitled to a grade in the | 
scale of counties not to be undervalued, we have pre- | 
sumed to supply, imperfectly, the omission by a gene- 
ral outline, until some better qualified observer will give 
the public a more finished and complete picture. In 
execution of the plan, we offer a plain sketch of Frank- 
in county, without the embellishments of fancy, or any 
other imagery than what is marked out in the prominent | 
features of nature and art, as exhibited in the works of | 
both. 
Franklin county was erected into a county on the 9th 
Sept. 1784, being the Southern part of the county of 
Vou. IT. 30 


| tivation and improvement. 


ter power of our streams is yet occupied or applied to 
any useful purpose. 

The valley between the mountains presents a surface 
varying some in aspect and soil. ‘The greatest portion 
of itis Limestone land of a good quality, well watered 
by numerous springs, fertile and ina high state of cul- 
This quality of land we es- 
timate at about 180,000 acres, being generally occupi- 
ed in farms of from 100 to 300 acres, and some larger, 
and on nine-tenths of which the owners reside,and, with 
but few exceptions, cultivate them with their own labor 
and that of their families. This land is not yery hilly— 
its prevailing character is undulating, with a few hills of 
such elevation as not to obstruct much their convenient 
cultivation. West of the Conococheague creek prevails 
the Slate soil, narrow at the Maryland line, but widen- 
ing at the North, so as to embrace a considerable part 
of the North-western part of the county. The quantity 
of this description is estimated at 160,000 acres.— 
Though not -so fertile and productive as the limestone 
land, and considered of inferior quality; yet as it is cul- 
tivated with less labour, and at a smaller expense, and 
abounds in streams that create a great amount of 
natural meadow, which afford great quantities of grass 
and hay for stock, those who cultivate these farms with 
care, industry and management, are but little behind 
their limestone land neighbours, in the means of com- 
fortable and independent living for themselves and fam- 
ilies. 

There is a body of land between the South mountain 
and where the limestone appears on the surface, run- 
ning parallel to the mountain throughout the county of 
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from one to two miles in width, kn ow n by the name of 
‘Pine Land,’ which, for fertility and certainty of pro- 
duct, is not surpassed by any land im the county, and 
which we estimate at about 20,000 acres, ‘There is on | 
the soil of this land a considerable portion of sand mix- 

ed with clay at the surface, and on it are many round 

stones, having the appearance of being smoothed and 
rounded by the attrition of water. The sand and stone 
seldom penetrate more than ten or eighteen inches and 
rest on a bed of red and yellow clay of great depth; but 
when perforated to a considerable depth, in sinking 
wells for water, the limestone rock is met with, on which 
it appears to be based. 

The mountainous districts, or the Eastern and Wes- 
tern boundaries, contain about 110,000 acres. The 
South mountain presents almost an unbroken forest, 
covering a soil too sandy and sterile for grain or grasses, 
but principally fav orable for the growth of forest trees; 


reason to believe that the peach, plumb, grape and 
cherry will flourish on this soil, as well as on the moun- 
tains that bound us on the west. ‘The mountains onthe 
western side, though rugged, exhibit greater variety of 
surface and soil, and between their parallel ridges have 
valleys varying in extent, beauty and fertility. Path 
Valle y, which is situated between these western moun- 
tains, is a valuable and interesting part of the county. 
Its general direction is that of the mountains, North- 
East, and possesses the same variety of soil, water, cul- 
tivation and improvements with the body of the county. 
It has, however, a more picturesque appearance; the ef- 
fect of mountain heights and scenery, almost overhang- 
ing the well cultivated and improved farms below. It 
is, with a contiguous small valley, called mberson’s, di- 
vided into twotownships, which contain at present 537 
taxable inhabitants. 

The staple agricultural products of the county, are 
the common ones of the state, viz:—wheat, rye, corn 
and oats. To the growth of barley, hemp and flax, 
there isan extensive fertile soil, pec uliarly adapted— 
yet neither is cultivated to an extent demanded for the 
interests of the cultivator and the community. For the 
cultivation of hemp there is every encouragement which 


tage of water for its rotting. 

The grasses, extensively cultivated, are-the clover 
and timothy. Herd grass, which was introduced some 
years since, has been carried by the wings of the wind, 
to almost every part of the county; it marks the mea- 
dows and drafts by its red top, and is supplanting in ma- 
ny places, the indigenous sour grass of wet soils. The 
orchard grass, but lately and partially introduced, has 
ficurished so as to encourage its cultivation. 

Some of our citizens have, within a few years, given 
some attention to the growing of the White Mulberry 
and the feeding of the Silk Worm. On one farm, near 
Green Castle, there are, at present, 60,000 of the White 
Mulberry plants, about 6000 of which are of a proper 
size for removal, and are offered for sale to the public 
onreasonable terms. The soil and climate of the coun- 
ty afford every advantage to the cullivation of Silk; and 
we wish our citizens could be fully 
value and profit of this article of trade. 

The minerals yet discovered, 
great abundance and superior quality. ‘The mountain 
which forms the western boundary of the county, for the 
distance of many miles along the Path Valley, exhibits 
a line of iron ore of great extent; and, whenever open- 
ed or explored, of great depth and easily accessible. 
There is in the vicinity of this body of iron ore, moun- 
tain streams and forests that will supply water power 
and fuel. Ata short distance west of the South moun- 
tain, and running parallel with it from one end of the 
county to the other, is a line of superior pipe and honey 
comb ore, showing itselfat intervals in the limestone re- 
gion, found, as that description of ore is generally found, 
in nests, as the miners generally term it, of irre gular and | 
broken forms. This ore, in appearance, is not distin- 
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guishable from the Juniata, and the iron manufactured 
from it is not inferior. The South mountain streams and 
x of this ore, which 


it is hoped, will soon give « mploy ment toa considerable 
portion cf American capital and industry. 


Though there isa traditi on from the first white set- 
tlers of this county, that at its first settlement the In- 
dians were in the habit of going into the South Moun- 
tain for Lead to make bullets; from which they returned 


| supplied, but studiously concealed the place,—yet no 
| traces have yet been found of its existence by the pre- 


sent inh: abitants, though it is the opinion of many, from 
the circumstances narrated by the early settlers, that 
there is lead in the South Mountain, between this 
county and Adams, whi ich has escaped the discovery of 
white men, and which time and attention will probably 
develope. 

White Marble is found in various parts of this county; 
and from the extent and variety of the limestone dis- 
| tricts, there is but little doubt that much mere will be 
| discovered, varying in quality, colour, and texture. The 
| limestone which abounds on the surface, is of a blue 

colour, of solid texture, laying in strata of various thick- 
nesses, and inclined generally to the horizon, at an an- 
| gle of about 45 degrees, and the prevailing dip being 
,to the South-east, and intersected by perpendicular 
fissures. This limestone, in many places, pos- 
|sesses in its composition marine fossils of great va- 
,viety: the largest and finest specimen of the Cornu 
,| Ammonis found in the United States, are met with in 
| the limestone quarries in and adjoining the borough of 
; Chambersburg. The facility with which limestone is 
/here procured, and its adaptation to building, from its 
| form and solidity, must make it always valuable as a 
material for the construction of permanent buildings and 
fencing, whilst its conversion into lime will furnish the 
farmers a manure that will maintain and improve the fer- 
| tility of their soil: 
The prevailing Forest trees are the white, black, red, 
| swamp and chesnut oak—chesnut, poplar, elm, black 
}and white walnut, hickory, acacia or locust, ash, maple, 
| sycamore, red, white and pitch pine. The red cedar, 
| black mulberry, and sassafras are to be found in small 
quantities in many parts of the county; the chesnut is 
\only found on the mountains or land contiguous, the 
/pine and chesnut oak are to be found principally in the 
mountains, and are rarely met with in the limestone soil; 
the sugar maple first discovers itself amongst the moun- 
tains on the west, and we are not aware that the tree is 
met with east of the North mountain. So great isthe 
variety of forest trees common to the soil of this part of 
the state, that on a small surface, not exceeding one 
acre, may be found of native growth, ten or fifteen va- 
ricties. Amongst the wild fruits are crab apples, plums, 
grapes, gooseberries, whortleberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, walnuts, chesnuts, shell-bark and hazle- 
nuts. The apple, peach, and cherry are cultivated toa 
considerable extent; the apple flourishes, and amply 
repays the attention of the cultivator by the abundance, 
variety and richness ef the fruit; the early decay to 
which the peach and pear are subject, discourages and 
limits their cultivation. 
| The Flora of the county is not distinguishable from 
that of other parts of the state; our calcareous districts 
not only exhibit an exuberant vegetation that displays 
our grasses and esculent herbs in “the dress of beauty 
and grandeur, but even our siliceous mountains are de- 
covated with the greatest variety of the most brilliant 
‘flowers, delighting the senses by their various forms, co- 
lours, and fragrance. ‘Ihe gloom and sterility of the 
dark forest or the swamp are adorned with the varie- 
| gated laurel, and insome parts the magnolia glauca, and 
tulip poplar, in the darkness of shade and solitude, at- 
tract and captivate the observing traveller. 

Franklin has within its limits a number of considera- 
| ble towns. Chambersburg, which is the seat of justice, 
is one of the most flourishing inland towns in the State. 
It is pleasantly situated at the confluence of the Falling 
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spring and Conococheague creek, 143 miles west of | nerally about 25 per cent. below what the owners of the 
Philadelphia, 77 N. W. of Baltimore, and 90 N. W. of | property would be willing to take for it. ‘Though the 
Washington. The site on which it is located, was se- | assessment of real property in this county in 1814 
lected about a century since for its advantages of wa-| amounted to $11,500,980, yet when we consider the 
ter power and soil by Colonel Benjamin Chambers, | depreciated rag currency of that year, there is no rea- 
for his residence and settlement, in a_ wilderness, | son for discouragement at the apparent reduction, which 
through which at that time the Red men and ani-| is now measured by the sound circulating medium of 
mals of the forest alone roamed. He erected a dwel-| specie or its representative. 


ling, and the first mills in the county, which he  sur- As thisis offered as a sketch towards the physical geo- 
rounded with a fort that sheltered, from the incursions | 


graphy of the county, we omit describing the religious, 
of the savages,his family and others who were induced to | moraMind intellectual condition of the population, fur- 


settle in the neighbourhood. The town of Chambersburg | ther than by stating, that education is encouraged, good 
was laid out in 1764, but remained a small village until | morals and industrious habits promoted, and religious 
after the peace of 1783, and the erection of Franklin as | institutions respected and reverenced. FRANKLIN 
a separate county in 1784, since which it has enjoyed a | 
progressive improvement. It contains at present about | FLOOR CLOTH MANUFACTORY. 
500 houses, generally built of brick and stone of sub- |, i . 
stantial and many of them of tasteful architecture. The | Extract from the Report of the Committee appointed 
population at present may be estimated at about 3000, | by the Board of Managers of the Franklin Institute to 
having in the town a population of between two and view Mr. Isaac Macauley’s Floor Cloth Manufactory . 
three hundred beyond the dJorough limits. Its public **State, that they were appointed by the preceding 
buildings are a brick Court House, Jail, building for! Board, at the instance of Mr. Macauley, to view his es- 
county offices, eight Churches, an extensive Academy tablishment at Bush Hill, in consequence of attempts 
of brick, three stories high, and capable of accommo- | having been made to influence public opinion unfayour- 
dating a great number of pupils, a Banking THiouse of a ably towards his manufactures, by drawing unfair con- 
superior style of architecture, and a Masonic Hall of; parisons between it and the foreign fabric. 
neat and elegant structure. It containsa great many; “One of the leading objects of this institution has been 
stores, manufacturing and mechanics shops, and pub- that of introducing the consumer to the producer; and 
lic houses of entertainment. In itare published three | While they would decline any interference between 
weekly newspapers, two of them English and one Ger- , rival manufacturers of our own country, the Board deem 
man. Its population is of steady, industrious, moral and j it entirely within the spirit of their duty to allay, if pos- 
religious habits, and not deficient in enterprise. Its | sible, any prejudice that may exist agaist our own pro- 
water power now gives operation to two mills for the | ducts, where the foreign comes in competition, and 
manufacture of flour, 6 pair of stones, two fulling mills, | wherever the former is worthy of protection. Under 
a paper mill, a cotton and woollen manufactory, oil mill, | these views the Committee was appointed, with instruc- 
carding machines, and a manufactory of edg: d tools. | tions to wait on that gentleman, which they have done. 
The water power in and within five miles of Chambers- Mr. Macauley afforded them an opportunity of view- 
burg is equal to the propelling 100 pair of stones, and | ing his extensive and interesting Manufactory through- 
which furnishes facilities for manufacturing purposes, | out, and observing the operations in all their details. 
not surpassed in any part of the state, and is surrounded | They therefore have no hesitation in risking their repu- 
by a healthy country, of great fertility, in a high state of | tation for judgment in this article, by giving their opi- 
cultivation and improvement. It has the advantage of | nions that the Oil Cloths of all descriptions made by 
a stone turnpike road to Philadelphia, by the way of, him, were equal to any they have ever seen, and pre- 
Harrisburg, and also one by the way of York, anda like | sented great evidence of the improvements made in this 
road to Baltimore and Pittsburg. manufacture, since ithas been in Mr. Macauley’s hands. 
The towns of Greencastle, Waynesburg and Mercers- The large Floor Cloths which the committee first 
burg, are considerable, each having a number of neat | examined, are made from flax or hemp, and wove in 
and substantial brick and stone houses—various edifices | pieces of 21 feet wide and 60 feet long, (making 140 
for public worship—many stores and public houses, and | square yards in cach piece, without seam,) when finish- 
surrounded by a country to be admired for the beauty | ed they are suspended the above size in a drying house, 
of landscape, fertility of soil, and the handsome and an edifice admirably contrived for the purpose, where 
comfortable improvements of its independent proprie- | they gradually harden, until they are fit fur use, which, 
tors. There are also the towns of Loudon and Camp- | we were informed, required at least 12 months. Of this, 
bell’stown, which have sprung up withina few years on | the committee could have no doubt, as they found from 
the western road, and contain many good dwelling | 14 to 15,000 yds. finished in a handsome style, most of 
houses; to these may be added Strasburg, Fannettsburg, | which have been there more thana year. On examina- 
Roxbury and several thriving villages. | tion, they were found to be strong, very hard, well fill- 
Much has been done to facilitate the intercourse of the | ed with paint and varnish of the best quality, and exhi- 
inhabitants of this county with each other, and be-, bited no tendency to peel off or stick. The patterns are 
tween different parts, by the convenience of roads and | well selected, to imitate Brussels and other carpeting, 
bridges; there are in the county upwards of 400 miles | colours rich and bright. 
of public roads laid out and repaired at the public ex-| ‘In the fabrication of lighter cloths for covering ta- 
pense; of this there are about 63 miles of stoned turn-| bles, &c. Mr. M. has been eminently successful. In the 
pike, to the construction of which the inhabitants of | large quantity of 15 or 20,000 yds. suspended in various 
this county have contributed, and paid, exceeding | parts of the premises, the committee saw none which 
$220,000 | would not do credit to aty maker. They were well made 
In it are twenty-three extensive stone bridges, which | and elastic, the fabric is of cotten, covered with gum 
have been erected by the county, township, and turn-| elastic and other varnishes, (for which improvement 
pike companies. There are 40 churches in which reli-| Mr. M. has obtained a patent,) without any of the 
gious instruction is regularly dispensed, and christian | crumbling mixture, so often found in German cloths, 
The surfaces were smooth, and beautifully figured and 


ordinances piously observed. | 
| bordered, in all widths from 2-3ds to 6-4ths. 





A great proportion of the dwellings of the inhabi- 
tanis, are made of stone and brick; and inthe limestone | We understand, that by the introduction of labour- 
country nearly all the barns and stables for grain and | saving machinery, he is enabled to reduce the prices of 
cattle are built of the same material. | his cloth, and at the same time maintain its reputation 

_ The assessment of property recently made under the | for good quality, offering them for sale at a reduction of 
direction of county officers, for the purpose of taxation, | 10 to 124 per cent. JAS. RONALDSON, Ch’m. 
gives a total of $6,668,495. These assessments are ge- Philadelphia; Feb 10, 1826. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, FOR 1827, 
Taken at the State Capitol at Harrisburg, by Witt1am Muscrave, Librarian. 

JANUARY. 
Thermometer. | Barometer. _ ~ Days of the Month. Wind. 


Days of the Month. — 























Max. 28, 41° 2-3|Max. 3, 8 29.80 6, 7, 11, 24, 25,26. (6ds. N. 

Min. 17th 8°3/Min. 2d 28.85 29, 30. (21.2 &§ 

Dif. of ex. 33 Dif of ex. 00.95 |2,3,4,5,1%,17,18,19,20,10 WIL, 4, 11, 13, 14, 21, 22, 29, 

Mean ofex 25 |Mean ex. 29.524 8, 9, 10, 12, 22, 23, 27.\7 N E/2,8, 9, 12, 23, 27, 28,30, 31. 
1, 14, 15, 16, 28,31. 6 NW 











5, 6, 7, 16, 17. 










































































i ~ Weather. 


5 days clear. 


8 cloudy, no rain 
Y snow Or rain. 




















FEBRUARY. 
Max. 28th, 53° |Max. SIist 29.85)14. L day Njl, 8, 12, 14, 20, 22. (‘6 days clear. 
Min, 12th, 22 |Min. 24th 28.96/2, 4, 24. 3 E/6, 7, 10, 11, 16,17, 18, 23. |8 p. clear p. cl’y 
Diff. ofex.31 |Diff. ex. 00.89)6, 11, 18. 3 Wi4, 9, 13, 21, 25, 26, 27. 7 cl’y; no rain. 
Mean ex. 37 4\Mean ex. 29.40/7, 9, 15, 25, 28. + NE)2, 3,5, 15, 21, 24, 28. 7 snow or rain. 
II, 8, 10, 16, 17, 19, 22/7 NW 
15, 26, 27. 3 SE 
13, 12, 13, 20, 21, 23. {6 Ww) 
MARCH. 
Max, 27, 62°2-3)Max. 25th 50.00)4, 9, 10, 24. 4 ds. N./3, 5, 8, 11, 16, 17, 21, 23, 24/9 days clear. 
Min. $d, 34 = [Min. 15th 29.05/31. 1 E|2, 6, 9, 10, 13, 15, 20, 30, 31/9 part cl. p. cl’y 
Diff. ex. 28 2-3/Diff. ex: 00.95/21, 22, 27. 3 S/4, 22, 25, 26, 27, 29 6 cloudy; no rain 
Mean ex. 48 2-5'Mean ex. 29.5 (14, 19, 28, 29. 4 W/1, 7, 12, 14, 18, 19, 28 7 snow or rain. 
11, 6, 7. 3 NE 
| 115, 18, 25, 26: 4 SE) 
'2,3,8,11,12,13,15,16,17,11 N W| 
123. [20.30.'1 S WI 
APRIL. 
Max. 14, 69°2-3)Max on 3d 30.00}11, 18. 22, 27. |4days N/1.2.7.10.13.14.18. 26.27 9 days clear. 
\Min. 17, 45 4 |Min. «5th 29.00/14, 15, 21, 23, 28. 5 E/3.6.17.20.22.25.29.30 8 pt clear,pt cl’) 
Diff: ex. 24 4 |Diff.ex.  1.00/2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 20. 6 S /8. 11.15. 19 4 cloudy,no rain 
Mean ex. 57 4 me ex. 29.50|7, 14, 16, 17, 19. 5 W |4.5.9,.12.16.21.23 24.28. 9 on wh. it rn’d 
9. il NE | 
| 8, 12, 25, 26, 29,30. [6 NW] 
11, 6, 24. ‘3 SW! | 
| MAY. 
Max. 27, 76° 4 |Max. 25th 29.80)1, 12, 19, 29, 30, 51. (6 ds. N/1,4,8,11,12,14,18,26,27,29,30 ,11 days clear. 
Min. Ist 44 (Min. 6th 29.23|13,14,20,21,22,24,25 26,8 E|3, 5, 9, 13, 16, 17, 19, 25, 31 /9 pt clear pt el’y| 
Diff.ex. 32 4 |Diff.ex. 00.57/4. 1 W 2, 6,7, 20, 24 5 cloudy, no rain 
Mean ex. 60 1-6/Mean ex. 29.50/1, 7, 10. 3 N Ej)10, 15, 21, 22, 23, 28. 6 rain,thun. Png 
2, 3, 8, 9, 17. 18. 6 NW 
15, 27. . 2 SE 
| 5, 6, 16, 23, 28. 5 SW 
JUNE. 
Max. on 14, 78°|Max. 12th car 2,17, 24. 4 ds. Nj1,2,6,7,10,11,15,16,17,18,23, {13 days clear. 
24,29 
Min. on 23, 50 |Min. 22d 29.45/5, 6, 8. 3 E/5, 9, 13, 17, 19, 25, 31 7 pt clear pt cl’y 
Diff. ofex. 28 |Diff.ex. 00.55)19, 20, 21. 3 $|20 1 cloudy,no rain| 
Mean of ex. 64 |Mean ex. 29.32/16, 26, 28. 3 W/3,4, 14, 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 28/9 rain,thun. I’ng} 
4,9, 10, 11,18, 25. 6 NE 
14, 22, 23, 29. 4NW 
15, 30. 2 SW | 
A eRe 5 8s 
JULY. 
Max. 3d, 86° ({Max. 6, 7, 30.00)13, 22, 26, 27. 4 ds. N{1,4,6,13,15,18,19,27,28,29,30 |12 days clear. 
31. 
Min. 25, 66 4 |Min. 26th 29.58/7, 24, 25. 3 E}2,3,5,10,16,17,20,21,22,26 10 p. clear p. cly 
Diff. ex. 19 2-3) Diff. ex. 00.42/8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 19, 20.|7 S|9, 23, 24 3 days cloudy 
Mean ex.76 1-6;Mean ex. 29.34/6, 17, 21. 3 Wi7, 8, 11, 12, 14, 25 6 rain,thun. ’ng 
15, 16. 2 NE 
5, 18, 29 3 NW 
23. 1 SE | 
1, 2, 3, 4, 14, 28, 30,31/8 SW 
AUGUST. 
Max. 5th 86° |Max 24th, 30.01/12, 17, 18, 21, 22. 5 ds. Nil, 4, 8, 10, 13, 22, 25, 28 9 days clear. 
Min. 26th 63 (Min. 27th 29.32/8, 20, 25. : E/2, 7, 9, 14, 20, 24, 29, 30 ‘8 part clear 
Diff.ex. 23 (Diff. ex. 0069/6, 31. 2 $117, 25. '2 cloudy 
Mean ex. 74 4Meanex. 29.21/11. 1 W23,5,11,12,15,16,18,19,21,26, |12 rain,thun.Png! 
2,7, 9, 24, 26, 27,28 {7 NE| 27,31. 
13, 33. 2NW 
/3, 19. 2 SE 
1,4,5,10,14,15,16,29,309 Ss w' 


3, 10, 15, 18, 19, 20, 24, 25,26/9 pt. clear, p. cl} 
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| Thermometer. | Barometer. Days of the Month. | Wind. Days of the Month. Hi eather. 
Max. 3d 77°|Max. 8th 30.00/21,22,23.24, 25,26,27,28]10 ds. Nj1.2.3.4.5.6.9.15.16.24.28.29,; — 3 days clear. 
Min. 28th 54 IMin. 19th 29.50/2,4,5,6,7,8,9.  [29, 30/7 B/8.10.11.12.13.14.17.23.25 9 pt clear ptcl’y 
Diff.ex. 23 (Diff. ex. 00.50/1, 3, 13. i $17.20 .21.26.27 7 cloudy. 
Meanex. 65 /Meanex. 29.30/12, 18. 2 W/18.19.22 3 on wh. it rain’d! 
fa 16, 17, 19. 20. 5 NW 
10. SE | 
11, 14. 2 sw 
OCTOBER 
Max. 3d 67°|Max. 31st 30.00|6,16,17,18,19,20,28, 31/8 ds. N\4. 7. 11. 16. 19.27. 31. 7 days clear. 
Min. 26th 45 |Min. 22d 29. 15|13. l E\6. ne 17. 18. 20. 25. 26. 28. |8 partly clear. 
Diff. ex. 22 |Diff. ex. 00.85)5, 9. 2 S}1. 5. 12. 21. 23. 29. 6 cloudy. 
Mean ex. 54 |Mcan ex. 29.12)|7,15,25,24,25,26,27. {7 W 2. 3 3.8, 9. 10, 13. 14. 22. 24. 30/10 on which 
2,4,8,11,12,14,21,22,309 NE calmed: 
110. 1 N a 
‘1; 3, 29 3 SW 
NOVEMBER. 
Max. 4th 61° {Max. Ist 30.20}1,2,14,15,16,17, 18,19 8 ds. Nil. 5. 14. 17. 23, 25. 27. 7 days clear. 
Min. 21st 30 \Min. 19th 29.40/3, 7, 11, L 14. E/4. 9. 10. 15. 18. 22. 24. 26 5 partly clear. 
Diff. ex. 31 Diff. ex. 00.80)| 4,8, b od 24,3 25 , 26,27. '8 Wis. 19. 20. 21. 28. 5 cloudy. | 
Mean ex. 45 4 Mean ex. 29.356, 10, 29, 50. 4 WN E/2.3.6.7.11.12.13.16.29.30 10 on which 
(5, 13, 20, 21, 22,28. |6 NWI rained. 
DECEMBER. 
Max. 15th 48° |Max. 8th 29.90 |24. day N/2. 13. 25. > days clear. 
Min. 23d 23 |Min.28th 28.75 |5, 6, 7, 9, er 28. 6 E'5.11 -12 19 .20.21.26.29.31 9 pt. clear pt.cl’ y| 
Diff. ex. 25 (|Diff.of ex. 1.15 1. 2, 20, 29, 30, 31 6 Wil. 14. 24. 25. 30 5 cloudy; no rain, 





Mean ex. 35 4) Mean ex. 29.524)/8,10,14 15,17, 18,25 ,26 8 NE. S. 6.7. 8.9.10.15.16. 17.18.22|14 on ‘which it| 
=F 





» 28. snow’d or rained’ 
Li, 13, 19, 21, 22, 2 6 NW 
4, 16. a. 8 E| 
| 3, 13. 2 sw 














The coldest hit January 17th—T saeinmenalii - sive Zero. The hottest day, July 3—Thermometer 90° 
above Zero. The greatest force of the wind January 16th and 3I1st. The greatest fall of snow Jan. 9. The 
heaviest rains fell on Feb. 24, March 20th, April 12, 24, 28, May 10, 22, June 9, 14, 22, 28, in Thunder gusts. 
August 12, 15, 16, 26, in Thunder gusts. September 18, 20. Oct. 9, 22. Nov. 7. Dec 8. 10. 28. 

RecaprruLation——There were in the year 96 days clear—111 days partly clear, partly cloudy—54 days cloudy. 
without rain—and 104 days on which it snowed or rained. 

Not being provided with either Rain Guage or Hygrometer, the quantity of rain and moisture could not be ascer- 
tained. 


JANUARY, 1828. 


A eather. 





















































Max. 7th 53.2-3)/Max. 22d 29.85 


5 8 22 Sdays N/]5 20 21 28 4 days clear. 
Min. 22d 20° |Min.Sd 29.25 


4 24 27 3“ NE/L57917 192224293031 |12p clear p cl’y 


























Diff.of ex.33.2-3|Diff.of ex. .60|2 6 9 11 12 13 1416/8 E/4 1 cl’y no rain 
Mean ex. 36 3 (Mean ex. 29.15/10 25 26 3 SE}3 8 1012 13 16 23 25 26 9 pt cl’y pt rain 
1 1 $}11 4 heavy rain 
Mean temperature from three|3 18 19 30 31 5 SW)2 6 1427 
daily observations. 20 : iL W| The greatest force of ine 
715 17 21 23 28 29/7 NWlwind was on 15, 21, and 28th. 
FEBRUARY. 
Max. 7th 57.2-5|Max. 14th 29.8516 17 2 ds. Nj13 19 \2 days clear 
Min, 12th 27 © |Min. 28th 28.052 5 1518 4 NE/S48111617 20 2125 26 28 29| 12 p clear p cl’y 
Diff. of ex.30.1-3] Diff.of ex.1.80 3114 24 2 = 12 14 22 5 cl’y no rain 
Mean ex. 45.1-6|Mean ex. 28.506 1 1 7 9 10 27 5 pt clear pt rain 
13 26 27 {3 "a 5 615 24 4steady mod. r. 
Mean temperature from three|l 3 4 7 8 9 21 7 SWi2 28 2 heavy rain. 
daily observations. 19 20 22 28 29 5 W| The highest winds were on 
10 11 12 25 4 NW\the 25, 27, 28th. 











MARCH. 
47 13 16 25 31 6 ds. N 
21011121718 23 2419 NE 


Max. 28th 67° |Max. 20th 29-70 


13 17 20 22 25* 28 29 7 days clear 
Min. 4th 31 } !Min. 14th 29.17 


1357 8151618 19 21 26 27/13 p clear pel’y 

















Diff.of ex.35.2-3| Diff.of ex. .60|8 9 27 30 [26/4 E|10 {1 cl’y no rain 
Mean ex. 49.1-6:'Mean ex. 29.49)14 19 20 (3 SE|4 9 12 14 24 30 31 (7 p clear p rain 
F 6 28 29 SW/2 25 (2 rain and snow 
Mean temperature from three|3 1 Will 1 heavy rain 


daily observations. § 15 21 22 








4 NW “ winds were on 3,15 ta 
* Peach in blossom. 
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APRIL 1828. 

Thermometer. | Barometer. Days of the Month, Vind. Days of the Month, Weather. h 
Max. 29th 59.2-3|Max. 9th 29.7016 1 day Nfl 5 8 9 15 16 6 days clear. 
Min. 14th35. |Min. 30th 29. 28/4 1S > ns 17 18 5 NE/2 37 10 11 12 18 25 24.28 29 [11 pclear,pcl’y. 
Diff of ex.24.2-S|Diff.efex.  .42 19 24 25 2630 6 E}6 17 19 22 25 27 6p cl’y,pr. or s. 
\Mean ex. 47.1- 6|Mean ex. 29.49}2 iL S}4 21 2 steady mod. r. 
9 10 2 SW 13 14 20 26 30 | Sheavy r.or snw. 
| Mean temperature from threc|8 27 28 29 {23 4 W {Wind in general throughout the month 
jdaily observations. 1356711121521 92 11 NWinot more than a stiff breeze. 

MAY. 
(Max. 4th 73° |Max. Ist 29.82/28, 1 day N/4,5,8,9,10,11,16,24, 8 days clear. 
IMin. 2d 52 (Min. 30th 29.08)1, 2, 5, 12, 14, 20, 21, F E|6,7 (12,15, 19,20, 23,25,27,28,29)11 pt clear pt cl. 
Diff. ofex. 21. |Difflofex, .74/13, 1 SE| 13 3,13 ,14. 17.18,22.30.31. 8 ptcl’y pt rain. 
\Meanex. 62 4\)Mean ex, 29.45 11, 29, 2 S}1. 1 cl’y no rain. 
3, 4, 10, 19, 25, 5 SW21, isteady cold rn’. 
24, 30, 31, 3 Wh. 26 2 heavy, rain. 
6,7,8,9, 15,16,17,18,22, | 
23, 28, 11 NW!7.11.12.13.27.51 6 high winds. 
26, 1 NE| 
JUNE 
\Max. 25th 83° |Max. 22d 29.86)6, 9, 19, |S ds. N.1.4.5.13.14.15.20.21.25.26. 10 days clear. 
\Min. 2d 63.2-S| Vin. 8th 29.30/11, il FE. 3.6.7.8.9.10.16.17.19, 22.23.28.) l14pt clear pt cly 
Diff. of ex.20 Diff. ofex. .50)2, 1 SE 2.11.12.18.24.27. [29.30.}6 do do 
|\Mean ex. 73 4 |Mean ex. 29.55 4,5, 21,23,26,27,28,29, 8 S Ipart thund. gust 
Mean temperature from three}|1,3,7,8,10,12,13,15,16, | No high wind’s but, during) with heavy rain 
daily observations, i 18,22,2 24.,,25,30, 135 SWithe Thunder-gusts. land sometimes 
14, 20, 2 NW! large hail. 


| 





JULY. 

iMax. 26th 85 ° [Max.50th 29.66 5, 20, 2 ds. N|5.6.12.18.19.23.24.25.30.31. [10 days clear. 
|Min. 4th 65 Min. 14th29.31 (13, 1 SE/2.5.11.15.17.21.22.27.28 .29. \10pt clear pt cly 
Diff. of ex.20 Diff.of ex. .35 |30, il $ 1.4.7. 


§.9.10.13,14.16.20.26. |11 pt cloudy pt 
\Mean ex. 75.2-3|Mean ex. 29.4846, 7, 8, 12, 14,15,16,17, | ‘thund, gust with 
18, 19,21 9 99 24 945 


| | 922» Dd» 24 jheavy rain. 
| (26,31, 17 sw] [gust.| 
| 
| 


11,2 Bi 4,9,10, 11,27,28,29|10 NW (Wind violent during the thund.| 
AUGUST. 
Max.S0th 84. 2- -3|Max. 2230.00 |19, 26, 
Min. 4th 65.2-3'Min. 15th29. pA 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 


Cu 
a 
A 


9 
VE 14.17.2627.31 " {93.24 25. 6pt clear pt cl’y. 
215.6. 








2 
F NE 

\Diff.ofex.19 |Diffiefex. .263\31, 1 F\5.6 (28.29.30. 2 cloudy no rain. 
lMean ex. 75.2-3|Mean ex. 29.264 28, 29, 30, \3 SE)3.7.8.10.11.12, \6pt cy P shors | 

| 22, 23, 25, - [3 54, ‘Iheavy steady r.. 
Mean temperature from three/8,9,10,11,13,14,15, 16, | | 
idaily observations. 17,21,24,27, 12 SW Light breezes thro’ the month, | | 
1,2,12,18,20, 5 Wiat times, but generally calm. | | 
SEPTEMBER. 


Max. Ist 78° |Max.10th 29.85 [95 16, 17, 18, 28, > —_ 10.11.12.13.26. 5 days clear. 
IMin. 30th 58 (Min. 3d. 29.40 |8, IL _FIL.5.6.7.18.19.20.21.22.23. 24.]16pt clear pt cly | 
Diff. of ex.19.2-3 Diff.ofex. .45 in, 12,19, 20, 21, 22, (6 a 14.17. {25.27.28.29.30.)2 pt cl’dy no rn. 
Mean ex. 68 4 |Mean ex. 29.624/2 il £/8.9 14.15,16, 


23, 5 p clear p show. | 














6, 15, 1 4, aS; 30, 3 SW 2.3. 2 steady rain. 
Mean temperature from three}1, 2, 4, 5,7 7,8, 10, 29, |8 W Some stiff breezes of wind du- : | 
days observations. lo4, 25, 26, 27, \4 NW)ring the time of the showers. 
OCTOBER. | 
Max. 10th 66.2-3| Max. 21st 30.15]2,3,4,6,11,16,21,22,24, 

Min. 16th 37 4 |Min. 28th 29.23/19, 20, 27, (29,/16 ds. NI6,7,8,9,10,12,15,16,17,26,29, |11ds.clear no cl.| 
Diff.of ex.29 } | Diff. of ex. 92 30, 31, 3 NE|2.3,13,14,21,28,30, 7 pt clear ptcl’y| 
Mean ex. 52 Mean ex. 29.69|1, 18, 2 E/11,351, 2 cloudy no rain.| 
17, 2  $E14,22,93,24. 4pfoggy p clear! 

Mean temperature from three} 1 SW/18,19,25, 











3 smoky & calm. | 


daily observations. 2 ptcly, pt rain. 


1 Wi5,27, 
7’8,9,10,12,13,14,15,23 








12 ols 














25, 26, 28, 2 steady rain. 
NOVEMBER. | 

iMax. 4th 65.2-3]Max.13th 30. - \15, |ldayN E19, 10,24,25,26, \5 days clear. 
Min. 18th 33.2-3]Min. 22d 28.7 \1, 2, 11, 14, 21, 22, 27,/7 £5,673 13,17 18,21,23,2, |10pt “clear p ely.) 
Diff.of ex.3 32 Diff. of ex. 1.25 Is. 19, \2 $ 15,16, '2 cloudy no rain. 
Mean ex. 49.2-3|Mean ex.29.374)4, 10, 26, 28, 29, > Sw), lfog’y &cly nor.| 

9, 16, \2 W/4,8,19,27,30, 5 pt cloudy part) 
| Mean temperature from three 5,6,7,8,12,13,17,18,20, ' rain. | 
ily observations. \23, 24, 25,30, 113 NW({14, ape 1 p snow, pcl’y. 

| ote 3,2 »22,2 


O steady h heav yr! 





yo 


Leskabevas 


44S UNE S, 
he nc PW! 


1829. ] 
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| ~ DECEMBER. 

Thermometer. Barometer. Days of the Month. | Wind. Days of the Month. Weather. | 
Max. 4th 53° {|Max. Ist 29.96 |13, 14, 2 ds. N/1,5,8,12,16, 19,23,24,25,26,30,\11 days clear. 
Min. 31st £6 4 |Min. 2d 29.49 |6, 22, 2 SE/2,3,4,10,14, 15,17,18,20,21,22,|15 pt clear p cly. 
Diif.of ex.26.2-3|Diff.ofex. .49 }24, 31, 2 Si7,; (27,28,29,31,|1 cloudy no rain. 
Mean ex. 39°2-3\Mean ex. 29.724|2, 3, 9, 15,16,23,26,27, 

28, 29, 10 SW(\6,9,11,13, \4 part cloudy, 
L Ww 


Mean temperature from three/7, 
en observations. 1,4,5,8,10,11.12 


—— 
19,20,21,25,30, 14 NW 








part rain or 
snow. 


man winds on 11th, and 25th,} 








The morning, of the 22d January, was the coldest, Thermometer at 11, above Zero. The noon, of the 28th, 


June, was the warmest in the year, Thermometer at 98.° 


Range in the year, 87.° 


The highest winds were on January 15, 21, 28, February 25, 27, 28th (29th stormy.) March 3d 15, 16, 21st. 
April 5, 7, 8, 23. May 7, 11, 12, 13, 27, 31. July 1st 26. Octeber 2d 4,12,13,14,15. December 11,25th. All these 


high winds, were from the west side of the Meridian. 


There was snow on January 10, 23. February 15,24. March 2,4, April.13,14.November 14th.December 6,7.The 


deepest snow (7 inches) was on April 14th. 
The heaviest rains were on, January 2, 6, 14, 27. 


April 13, 20, 26. May 2, 17, 30. June 3, 11, 12. July 1, 7. 


August 11. September 23. October 5. Those on the 17th May and the Ist July were attended with vivid light- 


ning, loud thunder, heavy rain, and large hail. 


rain. 


Recarirutat1on—There were in 1828, 98 days clear, nota cloud to be seen, 142 days partly clear, partly 
cloudy, 15 days cloudy, without rain, 69 days part cloudy, part rain. 10 days light rain, or, snow. 31 days heavy 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW 


Of the Mean Temperature of each Month (omitting fractions,) and also, of the number of days in each month, on 
which there has been rain, (snow included) in the years 1826, 1827, 1828. 




























































































1826 | 1827 ) 1828 | 1826 1827 1828 | 
Months. | Mean \ Mean \ Mean | Light | Heavy Light | Heavy Light \Heavy 
Tempera-\ Tempera-| Tempera-|| Showers| Rain | Rain \Showers, Rain \ Rain |Showers| Rain | Rain 
tnre. ture. ture. || | 
—_— 7 it -|———. — —— . 
January 28° a5° se Cs bas 2 3 3 9 1 4 
February 39 37 42 2 s ¢ 3 2 4 4 5 4 2 
March 48 48 49 } 4 ery 5 2 2 7 2 1 
April 41 57 ae ee 5 | 5 5 2 4 6 2 5 
May 69 60 62 4 0 2 bt 8 4 8 1 2 
June 75 64 wa nh Ff 8 | 4 do 3 6 0 0 
July 76 76 3s 4 : oS e-3 2 11 0 0 
August 76 74 75 || 6 2 | 2 6 | 3 5 6 0 1 
September| 69 65 68 || 5 & bag 1. 1 ¢€ 2 5 0 2 
October 58 56 52 || 1 “> 3 4 4 3 2 0 =] 
November 48 45 49 || 4 ss 1 eo r=% 5 1 6 | 
December | 32 35 3 | hee b 4 2 }@ 4 9 4° }-@>}+0 
sea Elec licks ies Rs dese ent slick taht see hl 
Mean Tem- | | 
perature 55 534 553 54 |37 | 32 | 39 '|36 42 | 74 1° * 33 
Mean temperature nearly 54° . 








It is generally supposed, that by the common method of noting the state of the Thermometer, the estimate, 
for mean temperature, is too high; but by following the method I have pursued since I have been employed, the 


observations will approximate nearer the truth, than any I have met with. 


My practice is this: to nofe the obser- 


vation before sun rise, between 2 and 4 P.M. and nine at night, this followed through the year, will average bet- 
ter than 14 hours, out of 24; beyond this extent I have not found any upon record. 


In the year 1826 there were 123 days on which it rained, 242 days dry.) A decrease of nearly 7 days in each 
In the year 1827 there were 117 days on which it rained, 248 days dry 


In the year 1828 there were 110 days on which it rained, 255 days dry. 


year. 


The year 1828-was 8° warmer than 1826, and 25° warmer than 1827, and although 1827 was colder than either 
1826 or 1828, the increase of temperature in 1828 bears a near proportion to the decrease of rain in same period. 





Low TipvE IN THE DELAWARE. 


Mr. Poulson: If you think the following observations 
wate ofa place in your paper, you will please publish 
them, 

It is generally allowed that the present winter of 1828 
-9, is what is called an old fashioned winter; the writer 
of this well remembers the month of March,1796, when 
on the 24th and 25th, we hada severe blow from the 
north-west, which lowered the water in the Delaware 
many feet below the usual low water mark; the rocks in 
the river in the Jersey Channel were distinctly to be 
seen projecting out of the water two or three feet. It 
was understood at the time, they had not been scen for 





many years before, and were visited by some person® 
from curiosity, to ascertain the names cut on them. 

started from Clifford’s wharf after the gale had subsided, 
in a Batteaux, to visita vessel loaded and bound for the 
West Indies, then lying high and dry on the lower end 
of the Island, nearly opposite our present Navy Yard; 
she had gone on shore during the gale, with sixty fath- 
oms of cable payed out, and the flems of the anchor 
were visible out of water, nearly in the middle of the 
river; the foundations of the wharves were plainly to be 
seen, and presented a scene rather appalling; such low 
water has not occurred in this place since that period. P. 


Am. D. Adv. 
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240 HIOUSE OF REFUGE—MISCELLANEOUS. [Apri 





Canal._—The Berks and Schuylkill Journal of April 
eee | 4, contains the following notice: 

Mr. Pourson:—~With feelings deeply interested for | “It affords us pleasure to state that the Schuylkill Nav- 
the promotion of so laudable an Institution asthe House } igation has been re-opened, and that the whole line from 
of Refuge, the writer of this has been permitted to ex- | Mount Carbon to Philadelphia, "was in navigable order 
amine the Records of the House, and gathered from | yesterday. Several boats have departed with freight, 
them the following interesting document, that no doubt | and a number are busily engaged in taking in cargoes of 
cannot but awaken sympathetic feelings in the bosom of | flour, whiskey, &c. destined for the Philadelphia mar- 
every one that peruses this paper. From the Records | ket. : 
we learn, that out of 51 boys, that have been committed 


tn the Refuge, 26 could not read. The girls,14 in num- 
ber, 11 could not read. Eight girls out of the eleven, 
have learned to read scripture lessons, since their com- 
mitment. Likewise, the boys have made considerable 


**It is confidently expected that the Union Canal will 
commence operations early next week.” 

April 4. The Schuylkill has been visited by a fresh- 
| et these two days past, probably the breaking up of the 


enn 


progress in their learning. We learnt also, that out of | last ice and melting of the ‘remainder’ snow—however, 


the 14 girls, in the Refuge, 6 have lost their fathers by 
death, 4 their mothers, 3 have neither fathers nor moth- 
ers; and out of the 51 boys, 20 have lost their fathers, 
7 their mothers, 11 have no parents living. Thus have | 


we heard sung by the children of the Refuge: 


Some of us here were Orphans left, 
And of parental care bereft; 

No friends, no guardians to our youth, 
To lead us in the way of truth. 


As funds are needed for the institution, let the above 
document be an appeal to the benevolent heart—and as 
the Managers of the Refuge have it in contemplation to 
appoint an Agent to solicit donations and subscriptions 


to aid the funds, should it take place, it is hoped that 


the funds will soon be replenished; and part of the good 
things that the Lord in his bounty has bestowed upon 
his creatures, will cheerfully be given to snatch from 
the jaws of a dreary prison, the little wanderers, desti- 
tute of parental care. HOWARD. 
Am. Daily Adv. 


We were much gratified with a visit this week to the | 
louse of Refuge. Although the institution is still inits | 


infancy, and of course many improvements in the man- 


agement and discipline may be advantageously adopted | 


—yet we were pleased with the advances already made. 
The boys were variously employed: some at book-bind- 


ing; seme at carpenter’s work; some at shoemaking and 


tailoring; and others at covering demijohns with wicker 


work. From the cheerfulness and industry of the boys, | -teanth r 
| matical teacher of this city, to be as capable of ademon- 


and the appearance of regular business, the idea of pun- 
ishment was almost banished. While there ,theywere sum 
moned to supper—at the call of a whistle, they arranged 
themselves in a line in the yard, according to their 


ight— 2 forming a few evolutions, march- | : 
height and after performing a few ¢ . ? | prove no less useful to mankind, than the most impor- 


ed in Indian file tothe supper room, where they placed 
themselves, each in his proper seat, ata signal from the 
superintendant—after being seated in silence for a few 


| boats descended the river yesterday; and on Monday 
morning will start for the interior of the state, loaded 
| with merchandise. 


Hannrisnvne, April 6. 
| The Susquehanna is 9 feet above low water mark, and 
but few arks and rafts descending, on account of the 
| cold and boisterous weather. 
| The late William Lehman, Esq. bequeathed to the 
German Society One Thousand Dollars—and to the 
| Atheneum of this city Zen Thousand Dollars. Surely 
| ‘the liberal man deviseth liberal things.’ 
 Patriarch.—A \ate Pittsburg paper records the 
death of a Mr. Samuel Neely, on the 23d ult. aged 67 


| years; who “had twelve sons and six daughters—thirty- 
| three grand sons, and thirty-six grand daugliters—two 


| great-grand-sons, and one great-grand-daughter—in all 


| ninety’ and all living within eight miles of his own resi- 
| dence.’ 


> 


The amount of bituminous coal lately found in Clear 
field county, has induced some individualsto attempt the 
formation of a company for bringing it to a good mar- 
ket. The means proposed, is to build a rail road, or to 
improve the run, or both, so that the coal may reach the 
| Pennsylvania canal. U. S. Gaz. 

(Quadrature of the Circle Discovered. 
This theorem, which has baffied the efforts of mathe- 


| maticians from time immemorial, has lately been dis- 


covered by Mr. Cleanthes Feltt, a classical and mathe- 


stration as the first problem of Euclid. Whenthe dia- 
gram is presented to the eye, all former difficulties 
seem to vanish; and the demonstration, which is very 
simple, leaves not the least doubt on the mind. The 
discovery will make a new era in mathematics, and will 


tant discovery that has yet been made. Nat. Gaz. 


Pirrssure, Jan. 21. 


Canal Navigation.—A fricnd has informed us that, 
| from the 19th of November to the 20th of December 
ced their plentiful meal of mush and milk, and appear- | Jast, 1360 barrels of salt passed through the Kiskemine- 
ed to partake of it with good appetites and much satis- | tas line, from the Salt Works to Dam No. 1. Also, six 

| steam engines, 20 tons of merchandize, and a vast quan- 


moments, a blessing was invoked, and they commen- 


faction. About 4 hours each day are spent in school.— 


No one who reflects upon the important consequences 
which must result from a separation of such boys from 
the vicious associates of a common prison, can for a mo- 
ment hesitate to aid the institution as far as he can. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A daily mail stage commenced running on the Ist in- 
stant between this city and Pottsville—through in one 
day. 

April2. 11 Boats, carrying 304 tons of Coal, depart- 
ed from Mount Carbon for this city. 


| 


tity of furniture passed up. 

22 Steam-boats have been built in the city and vicini- 
ty of Pittsburg, within twelve months. Their aggregate 
is 4570 tons. aa 

The rain that fell in March, as shown by the guage, 
kept at the Pennsyl’a Hospital, amounted to 2.87 inches. 

Printed every SATURDAY MORNING by WILLIAM F. 
GEDDES, No. 59 Lvcust Street, Philadelphia; where, and at 
the PUBLICATION OFFICE, IN FRANKLIN PLACE, second 
door back of the Post Office, (back room) subscriptions will be 
thankfully received. Price FIVE DOLLARS per annnn, payable 
annually by subseribers residing in or near the city, or where 
there is an agent. Other subseribers pay in advance. 
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